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WING to various contingencies the publication of the present number of the ANNUAL 

has been delayed until now. The last number appeared at Christmas, 1878. 

The publication, therefore, of the magazine has not justified its title. In a mission 

like this, where changes are constantly occurring, the issue of a periodical such as the 

ANNUAL, the preparation of which occupies but a subordinate place in missionary work, 

must always be subject to more or less uncertainty. Notwithstanding this, however, 
we still adhere to the original title. 


We are convinced that, though there may be irregularity in the date of its publication, 
every number of this magazine is of value, inasmuch as, if true to its professed object and 
aims, it gives us an increased knowledge of this extensive but comparatively little-known 
island, and also affords a means whereby the information gained may be put on permanent 
record. There are still many subjects of interest and importance bearing upon the country 
and people of Madagascar that have not as yet been noticed in the pages of the ANNUAL, 
and we shall be glad to receive papers on any of these subjects from those of our friends 
who are interested in the success of the magazine. We shall also welcome any scraps of 
information, anecdotes, statistics, sketches of natural objects, etc., likely to be of service in 
promoting our knowledge of this large island, and shall endeavour to find a-place for them 
Within these pages. 
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TWO YEARS AMONG THE SAKALAVA. 


EFORE entering upon the subject of the following lines, 
two things must be remarked: (1) As the Rev. James 
Sibree, Jun., inthe ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL for 1878, has given 
a faithful account of the Sakalava with regard to their past 
history, it will be needless for me to go over the same ground ; 
and therefore I confine myself to a description of the people 
as they exist at the present time, and to matters that have 
come under my own observation. (2) The account I am about 
to give of the Sakalava will only comprehend those who 
inhabit the south-west coast, between St. Augustine’s Bay (23° 
33 9.L.) and Morondava (20° 21’ S.L.), and more particularly 
the independent tribes in the southern portion of this part 
of the country. 


The coast from St. Augustine’s Bay to Morombé (21° 47’ S.L.) 
is protected against the violent waves of the Mozambique 
Channel by coral reefs, inside of which are several good 
harbours, for instance, Tolia Bay (23°15 S.L.). This bay is 
protected by a long coral reef, and forms one of the best ports 
on the whole west coast. From Kitombdé {21° 31’S.L.) to 
Morondava, however, there are no reefs defending the coast, 
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and not a single harbour. Not every place inside the reefs, 
where such exist, affords a harbour for ships, because when the 
tide is out the shore is dry for long distances. In some places, 
however, there are very fine and smooth stretches of water 
navigable for the native canoes, which pass to and fro very 
frequently along the coast. Many different kinds of fish are 
to be found within these waters. 


The tide rises to a height of from ten to fifteen feet. When 
the coral reefs and banks are dry at the ebb-tide, opportunity 
is afforded for collecting various beautiful shells and other 
marine curiosities; indeed a richer field than this for such 
objects can hardly be found anywhere. The shore itself is 
mostly formed of fine white sand, which, when the wind is high, 
is driven about in clouds, making it most unpleasant for the 
traveller. Notwithstanding this the Sakalava prefer living 
on the sand to any other ground, since it affords them 
so luxurious a bed for their lazy bodies. We, on the other 
hand, did not find existence here at all agreeable, but we 
were obliged to accept the inevitable, Our dwelling was 
a wretched little Sakalava hut, which in time became so 
buried in sand that the roof only was visible, and we literally 
resided in a hole of sand. Everything in our dwelling was 
covered with sand, and we could not keep it out of even our 
food. All around us the sand was heaped up in hillocks, 
prepared for drifting at the slightest puff of wind. -What with 
mosquitoes, sand-flies, and the squalling and shouting all night 
of drunken Sakalava, it was sometimes impossible to get any 
sleep at all; and when we did our first care in the morning was, 
before opening our eyes, to wipe away the sand which had 


gathered on our faces during the night. Such was the character 
of our residence on the shore. 


After some minutes’ walk from the sea-side we reach the 
forest, which is both dense and dark, interwoven with creeping 
and climbing plants which run in every direction, and are at 
some places almost impenetrable. The forest, however, is 
not very wide, being only two or three hours’ journey across, 
The people when passing through this forest have to be 
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constantly on the look out for robbers who lurk within its 
recesses. After travelling some distance it begins to be more 
free from jungle, the trees growing high and straight, and 
walking, in consequence, becoming more pleasant and agree- 
able. The ground in this part of the country is level or 
nearly so, and the grass which covers it is very tall. The fever 
finds its home here, especially in the swamps. After a day’s 
journey eastwards the country begins to rise a little, and 
further eastwards still it becomes open, the former level and 
partly swampy ground changing to undulating plains, bounded 
by large tracts of forest and rounded hills. In the rainy season 
an abundance of beautiful plants spring up, and the country 
presents a varied and picturesque appearance, especially agree- 
able to those who have been compelled to live for any length 
of time on the sea-shore. As to the flora of this part of the 
island it may be mentioned that it is entirely different from 
that of the east coast, a fact of no little interest when we 
consider that both coasts are in the same latitude and at no 
very great distance from each other. On the west coast I have 
observed, for instance, that the tamarind tree is very common, 
but I never saw it on the east coast. It is not so much my 
object now, however, to give a description of the country and 
its productions, as an account of the Sakalava themselves; but 
I cannot omit to mention one of the many trees on the west 
coast, which is named by the Sakalava “enzala’ (the forest’s 
mother). Its circumference is from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet, and its height twenty-five to thirty, having no branches 
at all, but a little round crown of leaves at its summit. The 
bark is thick, but the wood inside is so very soft that it can 
easily be pulled away by the fingers. What, significance it 
may have botanically I cannot say.* 


To the east of this part of the Sakalava country there is a 
mountain chain stretching from north to south. It is not very 
high—not much above 1ooo feet. Its southern extremity is 
nearer the sea than its northern, which is perhaps two or three 
days’ journey away. This mountain chain forms the boundary 





* Probably a kind of Adansonza.—ED. 
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line between the Sakalava and the Bara. These latter, who 
live in a higher part of the country than the former, call the 
Sakalava country “xy fany ambany’” (the lowlands). 


The country in this south-west portion of the island may 
be divided (as indeed the Sakalava themselves divide it) 
according to the rivers, as the different divisions derive 
their names from the rivers running through them. Begin- 
ning in the south and proceeding northwards, the first 
division is the Onilahy province, through which the large river 
Onilahy flows, emptying itself in the sea at St. Augustine’s 
Bay. The next is the Fiherenga province, through which 
passes the river Fiherenga, falling into the sea a little 
north of the village of Tolia (23° 15° S.L.). About eight 
geographical miles farther north is the province of Manombo 
(22° 43, S.L.\, the name both of the river which flows through 
it and the village at the river’s mouth. These three provinces 
form together the Fiherenga kingdom, the largest and most 
independent kingdom on this part of the coast, or perhaps on 
the whole west coast. Its boundary on the south is between 
Onilahy (or as the Sakalava call it “Angolahy’’) province and 
the country inhabited by the Mahafaly tribe. Inthe north the 
boundary is near Mamirano (22° 15’ S.L.), the name both of the 
river and the village at this place. Leaving the Fiherenga 
kingdom we enter into the Marombé province, through which 
passes the river Marombe, and where also the village of the same 
name is situated (21° 47° S.L.). This province in itself forms a 
small independent Sakalava kingdom. On each side of the 
river Mangoky, the largest river on the whole of this coast- 
range, and having a large outlet into the sea at the village 
called Kitombo {21° 31’ S.L.), we have the third and last 
independent Sakalava kingdom, called the Kitombo kingdom. 
North of this is the first province of Menabe, which is nominally 
subject to the Hova, who have three military stations here, 
Manja, Mahabo, and Andakabe, the last near to Morondava, 
a Sakalava village on the shore. The population of these 
provinces is small and scattered, and the majority of the people 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of the rivers. It is not 
possible to state accurately the number of the population, all we 
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can do is to make a somewhat approximate guess. In the Fi- 
herenga kingdom there are the greatest number of inhabitants— 
about 30,000. Morombe and Kitombo have together about 
16,000. The province under the Hova dominion (viz., that of Me- 
nabe, with the town of Mahabo, the residence of the former Saka- 
lava kings) has about 20,000 or 25,000 inhabitants. On account 
of the migratory habits of the Sakalava the population is 
constantly varying in the different provinces. The largest 
villages contain from 300 to 1000 people. In the three kingdoms 
not subject to the Hova, there are about 8000 people residing 
on the coast, 3000 in Fiherenga, and 3000 in Kitombo and 
Morombe. From time to time there have been established 
trading stations in the largest villages on the coast, by French, 
English, and American commercial houses, but they are, as arule, 
soon given up,—in some cases on account of the barbarous 
character of the natives, and in others on account of the 
unremunerative character of the trade. 


The soil of the country is fertile, but on account of the very 
_ small rainfall during the rainy season (there are frequently long 
droughts), it produces very often but little return to an 
agriculturist, being liable to failure of crops and years of 
scarcity. During the two years I spent on the coast there was 
scarcely any difference in the rainfall between the rainy and 
the dry seasons. The rain was very scarce indeed all the year 
round. Only light showers occasionally fell in both seasons 
of the year, varied by some few heavy squalls from the north- 
west, and by the intense and nearly unbearable heat. The rainy 
season (from October to March) is also the hurricane season. 
As to the amount of rain there is a great difference between 
the east coast and the west coast; the former of which gets 
a superabundance of it all the year round. A year of scarcity 
has perhaps never been known on the east coast, but it is no 
uncommon thing on the west coast. The rivers, which in the 
rainy season overflow their banks for some distance, make 
some compensation, however, for this want of rain, but only 
to the population living near them. The people chiefly 
cultivate Indian corn, sweet potatoes, manioc, and the ‘‘¢avolo,*”’ 





——_—— 


* Tacca pinnatifida. — ED. 
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from which arrow-root is obtained; these being their prin- 
cipal articles of food. They also plant a sort of bean, but 
only for selling to the European traders. Rice is not culti- 
vated at all. Its cultivation, however, would not be impossible 
to people who like work, and who live constantly at one 
place—which the Sakalava do not. In many places near the 
rivers ricefields might be formed which could easily be irri- 
gated. 


Speaking about the rivers, it may be noticed here that the 
Mangoky, which empties itself into the sea at Kitombo by five 
outlets, and is navigable by boats and canoes for some distance 
inland, is the largest river on this part of the coast. It is, 
without doubt, the continuation of the Matsiatra river, and 
perhaps of other rivers also, from the south Betsileo country. The 
following will show the truth of this assertion. When in August, | 
1876, I started from Manja (in about the same latitude as Ki- 
tomb6) for the interior of the island, I travelled at first directly 
east being north of the river Mangoky, which I, of course, had then 
on myright hand. After travelling about two days eastwards my 
direction changed to north-east, and in this direction I proceeded 
as faras Midongy, but I passed no rivers which would at all cor- 
respond with the Mangoky or Matsiatra on the whole road to 
Midongy. From Midongy again I proceeded in a direct course 
northwards, and did not pass any river at all worthy of mention 
until I reached Bemazemina, where I crossed the river Imania, 
the only large river | saw running westward during the whole 
of my journey from the west coast to the interior. I conclude, 
therefore, that the Matsiatra does not fall into the sea north of 
Manja, it must be south of this village. Moreover it cannot 
run into the sea farther south than Kitombo, because there 
are no rivers farther south than this sufficiently large to be 
a continuation of the Matsiatra (one of the largest rivers in the 
southern part of the interior) before we come to the Onilahy 
river. The river Matsiatra must, therefore, flow southwards 
through the western part of the Bara country to.the east of the 
mountain chain between the Bara and Sakalava, and then in 
the direction of Kitombo turn westward under the name 
Mangoky, which, as we have seen, falls into the sea at Kitombo. 
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In the so-called rainy season the heat on the south-west 
coast is most intense, and in the middle of the day is almost 
unbearable. On the shore, however, we get the refresh- 
ing sea-breeze beginning at midday and continuing till 
about sunset. Owing to this the fever on the shore is not 
of,such a fatal character as that in the interior, and it is 
evident that if Europeans are to hold out at all against the 
climate for any length of time, it can only be on the shore, 
although even there it is also very enervating. Further inland, 
owing to the virulent character of the fever, it would be quite 
impossible to live for any length of time. Even the Hova from 
Imerina seem to be no better fitted to withstand the fever 
than Europeans. This makes it impossible for missionaries 
to reside in the Sakalava country at any distance from the 
shore, and this is one of the great hindrances to mission work 
among these people. The inland stations can only be worked 
from the head stations on the shore by native teachers, and 
by occasional visits of the missionaries during the dry season 
of the year. This, I believe, is the way the Norwegian mission- 
aries who are settled on this coast intend, if possible, to carry 
on mission work. 


A great plague here is the abundance of mosquitoes. They are 
quite as troublesome on the shore as in the inland parts of the 
country. When the sea-breeze subsides in the evening they 
come out of the forest in dark clouds, and make existence 
among them anything but comfortable. 


The Sakalava divide themselves into Vezo and Masikoro. 
Vezo is the name of the Sakalava who live on the coast,—they 
are the seamen. Masikoro, on the contrary, are the Sakalava 
who live in the interior,—the husbandmen. Both tribes yield 
obedience to the king in whose dominions they happen to 
reside. The Masikoro are more powerful and populous than 
the Vezo. The kings, therefore, usually reside amongst the 
Masikoro, although frequently making visits to the Vezo— 
especially if there is plenty of brandy among them ! 


The Sakalava are a people of strong constitution and fine 
physique, their colour being similar to that of the negro. There 
are amongst them light-skinned people, but these are not 
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entirely of Sakalava origin. They have long curly hair, high 
and broad foreheads, large and deep-set eyes, and wide 
nostrils, with supercilious airs and bold appearance, having 
good mental power and strong and easily excited passions, 
making them rude, wild, and often raging in their conduct. On 
the whole, the Sakalava are a sly, perfidious, brutal, and 
arrogant people, given to stealing, drinking, fighting, and 
plundering at every place where they make their appearance. 
A more thievish people than the Sakalava can hardly be found 
anywhere. One of the best Sakalava I ever knew told me 
that all the Sakalava, without exception, were thieves. He said: 
“Mangalatsa ny Sakalava taby, andraka tzaho kow’ (All the 
Sakalava steal, I myself also). 


How the Sakalava conduct themselves towards Europeans 
living in their country we shall now see. On first coming in con- 
tact with them one is surprised at their kindness, readiness to 
help, obligingness, etc., for they are clever in dissembling and 
hiding their real purposes. After some time, however, when they 
think they have the foreigner more or less in their power, they 
begin to show their true character by begging everything they 
see and trying to steal whatever comes to hand; and if by these 
means they cannot accomplish their purpose they will try 
others. A European is never safe from danger among them. 
What they dare not do in open day they wili try to do by 
night. Formerly the ships in the harbours were plundered by 
Sakalava who sneaked on board in the night, killing the sailors 
or carrying them away as slaves, and robbing the ship of every 
thing which could be taken away, leaving it to become a wreck 
on the coral reefs. At last they were compelled to put a stop to 
these cruel practices; the European governments sending their 
men-of-war to seek out and destroy those guilty of such depra- 
dations. I never heard a Sakalava speak with so much respect for 
anything as for the European cannons and cannon-balls. Several 
of the latter are still to be seen among them, being preserved 
to remind them of the terrible days when those very balls 
fell among them, destroying their villages and compelling 
the people to hide in the forests. When the robbers dare 
not commit their depredations openly on the shore, they do 
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so in the forest, from which they also make raids in the 
night, even down to the coast, for purposes of plunder. When 
they do not act as a violent and declared band of robbers 
against the Europeans, they resort to sly ways of imposing 
upon them. They appear sometimes as beggars, and enter the 
European’s house as his friends of course, always with a prince 
or some other chief man as their head. They seem to think 
that they have a perfect right to beg from and otherwise 
trouble the Europeans, for, in their opinion, foreigners ought thus 
to pay for the liberty they take in residing in their territories, and 
exercising the privilege of buying and selling, etc. Presents 
are expected on account of friendship, all requests being regu- 
larly prefaced by a great number of flattering phrases. There 
is not anything indeed belonging to the foreigner which they 
do not ask for. Andifhe does not heed their sweet palaver, but 
refuses to comply with their demands, they tell him plainly that 
they make the demand on account of the permission given him 
to live in their country. Ifhe still continues to refuse compli- 
ance, they begin a long harangue, exhibiting great oratorical 
dexterity, in which they tell him out and out that he is a man 
of worthless character, having neither honour nor good feeling, 
whom they will have the pleasure of turning out of their country 
by and by. They even go so far as to threaten to kill him, 
because say they “‘you are our enemy, and do not wish to live 
on good terms with the king and the chief men.” To frighten 
the traders muskets are frequently fired by the drunken Saka- 
lava princes into the traders’ yards, the bullets sometimes 
piercing through the walls and entering the houses. On one or 
two occasions they have fired even at the traders themselves. The 
many holes in the walls of several iron stores on this part of the 
coast give evidence of the scenes which at various times have 
taken place in the traders’ yards. Very frequently the traders in 
Fiherenga have been compelled to have recourse to flight in 
order to save themselves from these cruel savages. Nosive, a 
little island near the coast south-west of St. Augustine’s Bay, 
has frequently been their retreat. This island is easily reached 
from the mainland. There they can remain in security, as the 
Masikoro (who are usually the oppressors) cannot navigate a 
canoe so as to bring them to the island. Owing to the Masi- 
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koro’s inability to navigate, the Vezo, when they wish to 
apply an abusive epithet to them, scornfully tell them they 
are but Masikoro, by which they mean: “You no more 
understand how to manage a canoe than a mountaineer 
or a man from the woods.” The Masikoro, if assisted 
by the Vezo, might reach Nosive, but they are afraid to 
venture lest the traders might, by some mysterious power 
which they dare not make use of on shore, destroy them ina 
moment. Occasionally the Masikoro, especially the princes 
and the chief men, begin to desire the return of the traders 
who have fled to the island. Messengers, therefore, are sent to 
request their return, and an agreement is made by the Sakalava 
princes, with great professions of good faith, to the effect that 
they will not annoy them any more. The traders then begin busi- 
ness again; this goes on quietly for a short time, when the Saka- 
lava recommence their persecution, and carry it on in a more 
vexatious manner than before. As with the traders so also with 
the missionaries. A few of the Sakalava, however, have shown 
much devotedness, and kindness to the missionaries, and have 
proved perfect exceptions to their neighbours. The people 
in general, however, dislike the missionaries, because they 
consider them quite useless, as they do not buy and sell like the 
traders, and do not give presents to all the chief men, but only to 
the king and a few other chiefs. They also say that the people 
are killed by their medicines, and that in a short time all the 
Sakalava would be destroyed by them. On one occasion the 
Sakalava, meditating the murder of some missionaries, but not 
daring to murder them in the face of day, decided to get a 
native who lived with the missionaries and taught them the 
language to murder them, by putting poison into their food ; for 
which deed they promised him a large reward. But the good 
fellow, who knew the missionaries to be undeserving of such a 
fate, and who loved them as his friends, could not be’persuaded 
to do any such thing. He told the missionaries of the plot, 
and begged them to be cautious, telling them that he would 
see that no poison was put into their food. On another occasion 
a missionary, along with two of the chief men, was on ajourney 
to visit the king ata distance from the coast. Travelling on 
foot in the burning heat of the sun, he was taken so ill with 
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fever that he was not able to move. There he lay helpless and 
quite at the mercy of his attendants. The night came on, and 
the village which they had hoped to reach was still far off. 
The chief men were anxious to reach the king, they therefore 
cut down some wood and with this prepared a temporary 
palanquin. They then ordered their sons to bear the missionary 
to a village near at hand, where they hoped to find rest for the 
night. The chief men were extremely pleased thus to be able 
to help their foreign friend in his illness, but more especially 
to save him from death by the robbers who are constantly 
lurking in the forest hereabouts. In the villages, where they 
themselves even did not feel safe, they never left him alone in 
the night, but, armed with spears and muskets, guarded him 
against the ferocity of the people. Such kindness among so 
savage and rude a people as the Sakalava is remarkable and 
deeply appreciated by the traveller. 


These Sakalava live perpetually in mutual fear. People are 
suspicious even of their own brothers, and nobody can be sure 
that his nearest relations are not contriving some plot 
against him, either to sell him into slavery or take his life, in 
order to get possession of his goods. Wherever he goes or stays 
he must needs have the means of self-defence near at hand. 
Fierce and savage fights are frequent among the Sakalava, and 
many are in this way killed or maimed for life. A Sakalava 
without gun and spear is a perfect coward; with them he isa 
bold and courageous man. Very small and trivial matters 
often cause the people to enter into the most violent quarrels 
with each other. On one occasion a Sakalava boy said to his 
companion : ‘You area disgrace to the free and brave Sakalava, 
for who does not know that you have married a slave woman.” 
The other replied: ‘‘You ought to be more ashamed than any- 
body else, because you, proud as you are, have married the 
ugliest woman I ever saw.’ ‘Then both cried out: ‘Let us 
fight,’ and in a moment the duel took place. They fought with 
spears and muskets, and they speared and shot at each other 
like two little savages, ‘as indeed they were, the result being that 
both were dreadfully wounded, and only narrowly escaped with 
life. 
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The Vezo, being few and weak, are afraid to engage in 
warfare with the Masikoro, who are both numerous and 
strong. Should any cause of quarrel arise between them, 
the Vezo take to their canoes and get away as soon as 
possible northwards or southwards, just as the wind blows, 
from the cruelty of the Masikoro, who are not able to 
navigate canoes. It is little trouble to the Vezo to break 
up their homes in this sudden manner, for all the property 
of a family can be carried on a man’s shoulder or a woman’s 
head. Their wretched huts in the sand are of very little 
account, and it gives them no trouble and little concern to 
leave them. Their most valuable possessions are _ their 
canoes, and so they consider them, for they are their only 
means of escape from their enemies ; and therefore each family 
has its own canoe, which is generally large enough to carry the 
whole of them and their baggage. Escape is rendered difficult 
when the Vezo are in possession of cattle, which, however, is 
seldom except when they have incorporated themselves with the 
Masikoro, and, as great men, are countenanced by the king. 
The Masikoro easily run down to the coast and carry away the 
cattle of the Vezo, and it is useless for them (the Vezo) to think 
of revenge. At the same time each tribe feels the need 
of help from the other to enable them to support life. The 
Vezo are dependent for rice and other things upon the Masikoro, 
and the Masikoro are dependent upon the Vezo for salt and 
fish, etc. On this account it frequently happens that the two 
tribes live in friendship and mutual goodwill for a long time. 
They also frequently intermarry, and for that reason the Vezo 
sometimes become Masikoro and the Masikoro become Vezo. 
When the Vezo have reached a part of the country they would 
like to retain and dwell in, they do all they can to live on 
friendly terms with the Masikoro; but when they do not 
like the place of their residence, they do not seek their 
friendship. 


While the Masikoro are pure Sakalava, the Vezo have had 
during past ages several additions of foreign elements, but 
notwithstanding this they are all without exception Sakalava, 
and desire to be regarded as such; for to be a free Sakalava, 


*» 
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following their forefathers’ opinions, customs, and deeds, is 
their pride ; and woe to that Sakalava who dares to become a 
follower of the stranger’s thoughts and rules of life. 


As to the different independent Sakalava kingdoms, they do 
not stand in the best relation to or upon the most friendly 
footing with each other, although they consider the people 
of other tribes as in a sense their compatriots. They are 
frequently at war with each other, and many and _ various 
are the cause belli, for instance: robbing of cattle, quar- 
relling of the petty princes about hereditary fiefs, insulting 
remarks made by one prince to another, disagreements about 
-_ boundary lines, the pretences of this or that king to 
supremacy over all others, etc. But although the tribes 
make war against each other so frequently, their battles are 
not very bloody. If any are killed it is immediately known 
on both sides, and all become sorrow-stricken. The weeping 
women stand up to negociate peace, and these seem, by their 
weeping, to be able to subdue the hate and thirst of revenge 
of the men; and so they cause the war to cease until a new 
occasion presents itself for again commencing hostilities, and 
they have not long to wait forthat. Although they are so violent 
in war the number of killed is very small. They only fight in 
spread order, and everybody does his best to hide himself from 
his enemy’s balls, which very seldom take effect at a distance. 
When danger is near, those who are weak run away in good 
time to escape from the enemy. Nothing causes them 
to flee so much as the sight of the fall or capture of a 
brother soldier. The idea of assisting a wounded brother never 
enters their minds. Not even in war will one trust in the 
slightest degree to his brother’s assistance against the common 
enemy. Everybody has to fight for and take care of himself, 
but to render any assistance to his comrade is not considered 
to be his duty at all. If his comrade fall by the sword he is 
indifferent to his fate, and is not so stupid as to put himself in 
danger by trying to save the fallen man. On this account it is 
that they prefer spreading themselves about when fighting. One 
of the reasons perhaps for their lack of courage is that they 
are often compelled to fight against their own relations, who 
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are amongst the enemies of their king. When war is proclaimed 
all the people are obliged to follow their king, and enter into 
warfare with him whether they like it or not; and if any one 
dared to make an excuse on the ground of not wishing to fight 
against friends and relations, he would expose himself to the 
most cruel treatment by the king and chief men; and know- 
ing that no one ever objects to join in war. If a warrior 
thinks it more adyantageous to him to join with his king’s 
enemies, he will frequently become a deserter. The Vezo 
more especially are given to desertion in this way. The 
most secure retreat for deserters is the Fiherenga kingdom, 
which is the largest and most powerful of all the independent 
kingdoms, and offers the most secure protection for runaways, 
etc. The many petty princes in this kingdom, sons or relations 
of the present king Lahimorisa, gather together as many 
men as possible for their own individual ends (for they are 
always fighting with each other), and in consequence the 
old weak king has no power to carry out his laws. All 
deserters from other kingdoms are accepted and welcomed 
by these princes, who like to have large armies ready to 
do their bidding—to fight, rob, plunder, and do every kind 
of evil deed for them. On this account the Fiherenga kingdom 
is the most insecure as to life and property of all the independent 
Sakalava kingdoms. 


Respecting the Sakalava’s opinion about the other tribes 
in the island, they consider it possible to keep on good 
terms with all except the Hova’(or Ambaniandro), against 
whom they have sworn a mortal enmity. Even when fighting 
with other tribes, which is often regarded in the light of pleasure 
and enjoyment, they do not regard them as their enemies. The 
only tribe they regard with real hatred is the Hova, as they 
believe that the Hova is the only tribe. which intends to 
subdue the Sakalava and seize their country. Rather than 
become subject to the Hova, and give up their indepen- 
dence, they would exterminate themselves by warring against 
each other. The hatred of the Sakalava to the Ambaniandro 
is of very old origin, and has gained strength from the traditions 
of their forefathers, which have been handed down to the present | 
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generation. This hatred and enmity is shewn even in their 
ceremonies. The Ambaniandro are not considered by the Sa- 
kalava to be true Malagasy. In the opinion of the Sakalava 
they themselves and other tribes akin to them are the only true 
and orginal Malagasy, the Hova being Malagasy in a very 
secondary sense. They regard the Hova as merely a caricature 
‘of the Vazaha (Europeans), of which the Sakalava find evi- 
dence enough in their light skin and smooth hair, their ability 
to read and write, and other customs copied from Europeans. 


It will not perhaps be an easy matter for the Hova to 
subdue these independent kingdoms; for, however they may 
disagree amongst themselves, should the Ambaniandro make 
war upon them, they would unite as one man in opposing 
them. It would not, however, be so very difficult for the Hova 
to conquer the Sakalava and occupy their country if they had 
the use of men-of-war, by which they could land a strong 
body of soldiers on the west coast. Zhe difficulty would be 
the terrible and fatal fever so common here. It would be 
a useless experiment to attempt an attack from the interior. 


But now I must close this short paper on the Sakalava, 
hoping to continue it, however, in the next ANNUAL, when [ 
shall give an account of the various customs, the religious ideas 
and ceremonies, the superstitions, etc., of the people in this part 
of the country; as also an account of the mission work that is 
being carried on amongst them ; and last of all I hope to have 
something to say about their language. . 


A. WALEN. 


ESE BES 
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“OLD "MALAGASY “BOOKS SUNS Thi pint dt tor 
MUSEUM. | 


HE Library of the British Museum contains several old 

Malagasy vocabularies and catechisms of great interest, 

as they are the earliest records of any knowledge possessed by 

Europeans of the language of this country. I purpose giving 

in this paper the results of a few pleasant hours’ labour spent 
in examining some of these old books. 


(1} The oldest book I found was the Vocabulary of Frederick 
de Houtman, brother of Corneille de Houtman, a celebrated 
Dutch navigator in the sixteenth century and founder of Dutch 
commerce in the East Indies. He accompanied his brother on 
his second expedition to Madagascar (1598). What time he 
spent in the island I have not been able to ascertain, but he 
seems to have interested himself in the study of the language, 
and in 1603 published a vocabulary. He was in Madagascar 
after this date, as he is said to have been made governor of a 
place called Amboine (?) in 1607. His vocabulary was one of 
those used by Marsden in writing his essay on the East Insular 
Languages /1834), and it is noticed by Mr. Sibree in his list of 
books on Madagascar contained in the ANNUAL for 1876. The 
title of the book is: | 

Spraeckende woord-boeck in the Maleysche ende Madagascarsche Taten, 
met vele Arabische ende Turcsche woorden, &°c. Frederick de Houtman 
van Gouda. Amsterdam, 1603. 


The dedication and introduction occupy six pages. Then 
follows a collection of simple sentences in Dutch and Malay, 
occupying 75 pages. This is followed by seven pages of similar 
sentences in “Duytsch’ and ‘Madagaskers,” of which the 
following are specimens :— | 


Dutchman. Hannau mandick kenney. 

Lndian. Hannau ho kemoy kenney. 

Hannau symhyte laccan oulun tany bauw. 

He, laccan teloe avy. 

Ising hoy naha swasi. 

Tsiary, roo fitou. 

Innon tsenabbe. 

Mevydy hanin malerano varre wat foery vangebey watte 
longo, agombe, beng’ou, tintelly, malack hennybou 
mevydy. 

Iahye mevydy henny bou. 


NONSOND 


S 
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After these sentences we come to the vocabulary itself, in 
“Duytsch,” “Maleys,’ and ‘“Madagaskers,’’ which fills 138 
pages, and contains between three and four thousand words. 
The words are arranged in three columns, thus :-- 


Duytsch. Maleys. Madagaskers. 
Absent Tieda siny Niongo 
Abuseren Bersallach Affoy 
Accoozt Bro’at —— 
Acht Delapan Wallo 
Achterley Delapan jenis Wallo maro 
Achtmael, achtwers Delapan kaly Wallereyck 
Achter De belackang Flangi 
Achteraen Commedien Aurien 
Achternoen Petang hary Aboande 
Achterste Iang commedien Ivoch indinde 
Achterstellen Auter de belaccan Tuer ayle 
Achter volghen Ekoet commedien Maura aurien 


Many of the words in the vocabulary can easily be recognised. 
I was able in a very short time to pick out the following :— 


foits=foitra, S. foitsa. renni=reny. 
hallin=alina. ro=ro. 

hedits=hoditra, S. hoditsa. rononno=ronono. 
kissou=kisoa. toelang=taolana. 
mamali=mamaly. tompo=—tompo. 
marare=maraty. torrack=toraka. 

matty enrano=maty an-drano. tihy=tsihy. 
melock=meloka. : tsoke=tsoka. 
metovy=mitovy. watou fysack=vato fisaka. 
oelun mahere=olona mahery. wey-vavy=vehivavy. 


orong—orona. 


(2) The second book I noticed claims to be a translation in 
English of a collection of dialogues by ‘‘Master Gothardus 
Arthusius,” who was born at Dantzig, 1570. He was a translator 
or compiler of many books, among others a “//zstorza Indie 
Orientalts.”’ The full title of the vocabulary is as follows :— 


Dialogues in the English and Malatane languages: or, certaine 
common formes of speech first written in the Latin, Malaian, and 
Madagascar tongues, by the diligence and painful endeavour of Master 
Gothardus Arthustus, a Dantisker, and now faithfully translated 
into the English tongue by Augustine Spalding, Merchant, for their 
sakes, who happily hereafter shall undertake a voyage to the East Indies. 
At London. Imprinted by Felix Kyngston for William Welby, and are 
to bee sold at his shop in Paul’s Church yard, at the signe of the Swan. 


1614. 
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This book appears to be a translation of pages 1-83 of the 
preceding. No Malagasy is to be found in it, and the allusion 
in the title page must have arisen from some misunderstanding. 
A vocabulary by Gothardus Arthusius was however published 
at Frankfort in 1613. See ANNUAL for 1876, p. 123. 


(3) Next in order comes a small dictionary by Flacourt, who 
was appointed Governor of the French settlement at Fort 
Dauphine in 1648. This is a small octavo volume of more than 
200 pages, published at Paris, 1658. The full title is :— 


Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar. Avec un petit recueil de 
noms et dictions propres des choses qui sont d’une méme espece, &¢. &c. 
Par le Sieur de Flacourt, Directeur General de la Compagnie Francoise 
de l’ Orient et Commandant pour sa Mazesté en l’lle Madagascar et isles 
adjacentes. A Paris. 1658. 


This dictionary contains a short dedication of four pages to 
Vincent de Paul, and also an introductory chapter on the 
language, letters, paper, and ink in use among the inhabitants. 
From these introductory pages we find that at the time of 
writing (1658) only one French missionary (le Sieur Bourdaise) 
was left in Madagascar (“le seul prestre de cette Compagnie 
resté en cette isle’); that the Malagasy was believed to be 
nearly related to eastern languages; that one language pre- 
vailed throughout the entire island; that the Arabic characters 
were used in the province of Matitanana; that the knowledge 
of letters had been introduced there by Arabs within two 
centuries of Flacourt’s time; that some of the characters were 
pronounced by the Malagasy in a different way from that in 
use among the Arabs ; for example, ze was pronounced by the 
Malagasy z, and ¢ was changed to és. - 


Flacourt gives the following examples to show how one 
French word may in different connections require to be trans- 
lated by several distinct Malagasy words :— 


Bois rompu (broken wood ), is hazou foulac (hazo folaka). 
Vetement rompu (Zorn2 garment), is sichin rota (s¢kina rota). 
Pot rompu (droken pot), is vilangha vaqui (vzlany vaky ). 

Corde rompue (droken cord, is tali maitou (Zady, S. taly, mazto). 


The following are specimens of Flacourt’s spelling of Mala- 
gasy words: mangaria (manary); aria (ariana); velom zaza 
(velon-jaza) ; hazonh (azony); hore (ory); teia (tia); nara (nara, 
cold); halo (alina); cabaro (kabary); acanze (akanjo); sichin- 
dahe (sikin-dahy) ; voula foutchi (vola fotsy). 
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(4) The next book to be noticed is a small catechism, also 
bearing Flacourt’s name. This was published at Paris in the 
year 1657. ‘The full title is :— 


Petit catechisme, avec les prieres du matin et du soir, quit les mtsston- 
natres font et ensetgnent au Neophytes et Catechumens de i’ lle de Mada- 
gascar. Le toute en Frangors, et en cette Langue. Contenant trente 
tmstructions. A Paris. Chez George Fosse, rue Sainte Facgues, a la 
Couronne ad Espines, MDCLVII. 


This book is dedicated to Monsieur Vincent de Paul, “Supe- 
rieur General de la Congregation de la Mission.” It contains 
30 chapters, under the headings: On the necessity and use of 
catechisms and how to profit by them; On the creation and end 
‘of man; On the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity; On the 
mystery of the Incarnation; On the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, etc. etc. 


The catechism is given with a French translation at the 
side. The following are specimens :— 

Demande. Quzt vous a cree et mis au monde ? zo nambouatse anareo, 
na nanpi velome ambone tane ? 

Response. Dieu. Zahanhare. 

D. Pourquoy est-ce que Dieu vous a cree et mis au monde ? Nanghino 
Zahanhare nambouatse anareo aman nanpi velome anareo ambone tane ? 

R&R. Nahou (pour) manompo anri aman alehan and zana. 

D. Are oulon abi ho mandeham and zana ? 

RR. Tsiare, reo vazaha soa fanghahé moumeinou. 

D. Ino reo moumeinou vazaha ? 


R. Reo meinou aman mazou touanih hadili nahanare amanih fivouri nih 
vazaha. 


XD. Ino nih fancatau ? 


Dem. Iza namboatra anareo, na nampivelona ambony tany ? 
Resp. Zanahary. 


D..Naninona Zanahary namboatra anareo amana nampivelona anareo ° 
ambony tany ? 


R. Mba hanompo azy amana handeha an-danitra (?). 
D. Ary olona aby ho mandeha an-danitra (?). 

&. Tsiary, ireo vazaha soa fanahy no mino (?). 

D. Inona no mino ireo vazaha ? 


R. Ireo mino amana mazoto amy ny didiny Nanahary amana ny fivorin’ 
ny vazaha, 


D. Inona ny fankaté ? 
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R. Izo tanh mancatau zanhe abi nih mankatau fivouri nih vazaha (2’ Zgdzse). 


D. Tacore zahai mirechetse (0d/¢ges) nih mancatau enghe abitontoul nih 
mancatau fivouri ? 


R.. He (0u7z). 
D. Firi taun in aviri ambone tane amini oulon velome ? 
R. Antaun arivon ambi enenzaton, liapoul valon ambi. 


The Commandments are given as follows :— 


1. Hanau ho manghandrian Zahanare ocan nahanau miteiaha anri tocoua. 
2. Aca mifante hanao anan angh aran in Zahanare na raha afe coua aa. 


3. Aca miasa anan alahadi, feha hanao manompo ho ani Zahanare anrou 
izanghe. 


4. Hanau mihassihirai nih aman reine nahouhanau (a7 gue tu) mivelome 
ho lava hohats. 


. Aca hanau mamomo oulon to na anih fiteia, coua. 

. Aca hezanho hanau na ani fiteia, na anhatanh. 

. Aca manghalats anan raha noulou tsiare mitane aze ampoh. 
. Amisahada hanau tsisi to’; aca mavande hanau. 

. Aca miteia hanao na mila onto lehatsi mirache-bau aminri. 


Oo ON AWN 


10. Aza mibefiteia raha noulou, aca marangou aman leha tsi mivili aze. 


R. Izao: ta- (?) hankaté izany avy ny mankato (= izay ankatoavin’ ?) ny 
fivorin’ ny vazaha. 


D. Akory (?) izahay miraikitra ny mankatd avy tontolo ny mankatd ny 
fivory ? (= Nahoana izahay no miandraikitra ny hankato izay ankatoavin’ ny 
fiangonana ?) . 


DPD. Firy taona izy avy ambony tany amy ny olombelona ? 
&. Amy ny taona arivo amby enin-jato, dimam-polo, valo amby. 


1. Hianao ho manandriana Zanahary tokana, na hianao ho tia azy tokoa. 


2 WAL sn vn.5s hanao amy ny anarany Zanahary na raha (i.e. zavatra) hafa 
koa aza. 


_ 3. Aza miasa amy ny Alahady, fa hianao hanompo any Zanahary andro 
izany. 
Ay liana Yves. 6 ray aman-dreny mba hivelona ho lava ohatra. 
5. Aza hianao mamono olona to, na amy ny fitia koa. 
6. (?) 
7. Aza mangalatra rahan’ (i.e. zavatr’) olona, tsia, na mitana azy am-po. 
8. Aza misahato hianao tsy to; aza mavandy (i.e. mandainga) hianao. 


g. Aza mitia hanao na mila .... ....(?) (The French is: Z’@uvre de 
chair ne desireras gu en mariage seulment.) 
10. Aza mi-be-fitia rahan’ (i.e. zavatr’) olona, aza...... piv Fay raha tsy 


mividy azy. 
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The following is the version of the Lord’s Prayer :— 


Amproy antsica izan hau an tangh andanghitsi. 
Anghanarau hofissahots. 

Vahouachanau ho avi aminay. 

Fiteian nau hoefaiz anghe an-tane toua andanghits. 
Mahomeho hanau anrou aniou abinai hane antsica. 
Amanhanau mangafaca hanay ota antsica. 

Tou zahay mangafaca hota anreo manonanai. 

Aman hanau aca mangatetsanay abin fivetsivetsi ratsi. 
Feha hanau mitezaha hanay tabin hatsian abi. Amin. 


This is the oldest version of the Lord’s Prayer extant; and 
I now find I was wrong in my conjecture that the version given 
in my pamphlet on the Translation of the Malagasy Bible 
should bear the date 1658 (?). My version was, I find, taken from 
the Roman catechism to be described next. The above version 
was the one published in 1657. The two versions have certain 
elements in common, e.g., the spelling of axzdanghtts, aca, anrou, 
tabin. The occurrence also of such strange words as hojissahots 
and jissatife, mitezaha and mtenhenza, as well as the use of 
vetsevelse and fivetsivetsz, seems to suggest some connection 
between the two. On the whole, the earlier version is more easy 
to understand than the later one. 


(5) The second catechism referred to above is a small book 
of 28 pp., a copy of which I possess. It bears the following 
title :— 


Catechisme abregé en la langue de Madagascar, pour tnstrutre som- 
matrement ces peuples les inviter et les disposer au Batéme. 


No name or date is given on the title page; but at the end 
of the book is a “‘decretum sacre congregationis de propaganda 
jide, habite die 22 Augustt, 1785,’ authorising the printing of 
the book. The author, in a short preface written in French, 
states that he had for some years been in the habit of instructing 
negroes recently arrived from Madagascar, and that he was 





Raintsika izay ao an-tany, an-danitra. 

Anaranao ho...... ? 

Vahoakanao ho avy aminay. 

Fitianao, ho efa izy an-tany toa an-danitra. 

Omeonao andro anio aminay hanintsika (?) 

Amana hianao manafaka anay amy ny otantsika (?) 

Toa izahay manafaka ota any ireo..... anay. 

Amana hianao aza manatitra anay amy ny fivetsivetsy ratsy. 

Fa hianao mitehiriza (?) anay amy ny haratsiana avy (rehetra). Amena. 
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certain his instructions had been understood. His rough copy 
of the catechism he submitted to a celebrated interpreter named 
Fean Marie, who returned it with many-corrections. The 
author speaks of the careless way in which the natives them- 
selves spoke the language, and thinks they murdered their 
language much as French peasants would be considered to do 
by cultured speakers; and he seems to think that in his 
catechism he has given a specimen of a higher and more 
refined style of composition than the natives would have been 
capable of. We shall see from the subjoined specimens how 
this claim is substantiated by the character of the work. 


The catechism contains an introduction, and twelve short 
chapters with Latin headings (De Deo Creatore, De Resurrec- 
tione, etc.) , and an interlinear Latin translation. These chapters 
occupy pp. 5-16. Then follows another series, consisting of a 
short introduction and eleven chapters, some of them very 
similar to those contained in the first part. This second part 
is the work of the “celebrated interpreter’? named above, and 
was translated by him in 1763, from a French original sent to 
him by the author of the earlier part of the book. 


The Malagasy words are printed with great care, with a 
number of diacritical marks as guides to the pronunciation. 
The following specimens will assist the readers of the ANNUAL 
to form some idea of the character of the work. 


DE DEO CREATORE. 


Lntelligis-ne Deum Dominum Maximum, Patrem nostrum 
Fantr’ ano—ho—, Zanhar_ tompon-be-be’, Raitsica 


Sanctum, Creatorem, & Celi, & Soltis (oculus diet) & Lune, 
massin, Onnamboatsi i Langhitsi, i masso-androu, i volan, 


& Terre, & Maris, & hominumomnium & rerum omnium ? 
> “zanne; i iad; i oule—abi, i raha—abi ? 
R. Intelligo ego. 
Fantre co, &c. &c. 
DE DEO UNO, ET TRINO. 


Non plures Det, unus tantum Deus: attamen itn untco 

Tsi mar Zanhar, ireque fonne* Zanhar: fea amin ireq 
Deo tres persone, Deus Pater. Deus Filius, 
Zanhar, tel-touonne ;f (ou) telo-oulon, Zanhar— Raie, Zanhar 





* iraiky foana. f toeny (?). 
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Deus Sanctus Spiritus, Amor Deus Spiritus Sanctus. 
Zanac, Zanhar Massin Tsereq (ou) Onfitea Zanhar (on Pa ngahe ma ssin.) 
(Amirouini ma ssin.) 


Llle tres Persone, Deus, nec plus magne, nec plus perfecte, nec 
izereo tel- touon Zanhar, tsimisse be, tsimisse tsara, tsimis- 


plus bone, nec plus antique, una quamalia; tlletres Persone 
soa, tsimisse antretse izereo abe; izereo tel ; touonne 


Sunt adequate, lineate: tres Persone unus Deus, unitcus tantum 
mitouvi (ou) mira : tel-touonne ireq Zanhar, ireque- fonne 


Deus. Intelligis hec, hoc Verbum veritatis. R. Intelligo. Verum. 
Zanhar. Ringue no zanne,-_ i fivoulang- to °* Ring. Zo. 


The version of the Lord’s Prayer has already been given in 
my paper on the translation of the Malagasy Bible. 


To those who are familiar with the Malagasy of the present 
day these early attempts of European travellers and missionaries 
are exceedingly interesting. Notwithstanding the claim set 
up by the last author that he had succeeded in writing in a more 
classical style than the natives, I am afraid the natives must 
have derived somewhat vague and mistaken notions from this 
kind of teaching. It cannot fail to raise a smile when we see 
the Christian church described as ny fivourt nth vazaha ; or 
are told that of the persons of the Trinity ¢sz muzsse fsara. But 
our chief feeling after all must be one of admiration of these 
early toilers along a road by which, thanks to their efforts 
and the labours of others who succeeded them, we can now 
travel with comparative ease.t 


W. E. COUSINS. 


* Renao izany, ny fivolan-to (?) 

+ It may not be uninteresting to compare with these early attempts of 
Europeans to write the Malagasy language the earliest specimen we possess 
of the work of the missionaries of the London Missionary Society, viz., the 
translation of the Ten Commandments, printed at Antananarivo, 1827 (?), 
and reproduced in the pamphlet on the Translation of the Malagasy Bible 
already referred to. 
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MR.,ALFRED -R. WALDSCE ON THE FAUNA: AND 
FLORA OF MADAGASCAR IN CONNECTION 
WITH, TTS SRAYSICALD  GROGRALHY, 


URING the last four or five years a great advance has 
been made. towards a better understanding of the 
numerous interesting problems involved in the conditions of 
animal and vegetable life in Madagascar, and of the light 
which these throw upon the early geographical and geological 
history of the island. For this we are indebted, in the first 
place, to the researches and the collections previously made 
by naturalists, such as Grandidier, Vinson, Pollen and Van 
Dam, Meller, Crossley, and others (including members of 
the London and Friends’ Missions), who have supplied the 
materials for a fuller knowledge both of the Fauna and the 
Flora of the country. But to the eminent naturalist and writer 
whose name heads this article our thanks are chiefly due for 
having with masterly skill woven this raw material into a 
connected whole, and for shewing us the complete interdepen- 
dence of organic and inorganic nature, as illustrated in the 
great African island as well as in the other island groups of 
the world. 


It is well known to scientific students that the animal life of 
Madagascar has for many years past been regarded as of 
special interest as well as difficulty. Among other obscure 
points are (or rather, we should now say, were): its connection, 
on the one hand, with the African Fauna, and yet the total 
absence in the island of the most prominent and important of 
the mammals now found in the continent; and, on the other 


“hand, the relationships of others of its living creatures with 


Asiatic, Malayan, Australian, and even Pacific and West 
Indian forms; also the abundance of one quadrumanous order, 
the Lemuride, only found elsewhere in a few animals of distant 
relationship, together with the highly specialized character of 
some of these (as the Aye-aye), as well as of some genera of 
other mammalian orders, and also of many of the birds. These 
and other peculiarities have caused the Malagasy group of 
islands to be regarded as one of the most remarkable zoological 
districts on the globe, and have engaged the attention of the 
most eminent naturalists,—as Sonnerat, Bois-Duval, St. Hilaire, 
Sclater, Bates, Hartlaub, Grandidier, Milne-Edwards, and last 
but not least, Wallace. 
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To account for some of these zoological relations with distant 
countries the notion of a submerged continent in the Indian 
Ocean, connecting Africa with India, was started by Dr. Sclater 
several years ago, and was called by him, half in jest, ‘“Lemu- 
ria,” as the supposed place of origin of the Lemurine group of 
animals. This idea was accepted by many naturalists, botanists, 
and geologists as almost an established fact, and indeed still 
keeps its place, “an example of the persistence of a merely 
provisional hypothesis after it has been proved to be untenable.” 
Mr. Wallace himself also, only four years ago, in his valuable 
work on The Geographical Distribution of Animals, seemed to 
give a partial assent to a modified form of the theory, speaking 
of “a lost continent, or continental island,” etc. But in his 
recently published book on /sland Life : or the Phenomena and 
Causes of Insular Floras and faunas, etc., he proves convincingly 
not only that there never was such a continent connecting 
India with Africa (at least in the Tertiary or Secondary geolo- 
gical periods), there being no facts to support the theory, but 
also, that had there been such a land connection, the anomalies 
in the distribution of animal life which the presence of this 
hypothetical continent is supposed to account for could have 
had no existence. As Mr. Wallace says: “So far from explain- 
ing the anomalous facts, the alleged continental extensions, 
had they existed, would have left no such facts to be explained.” 


The two works above mentioned will, I venture to predict, 
be long considered as standard books on the subjects of which 
they treat, and the chapters in which the animal and vegetable 
life of the Madagascar group are discussed should be read by 
all who wish to gain a clear idea of the physical history of the 
great island and its attendant satellites. Zhe Geographical 
Distribution of Animals is, in the words of one review (Vadure), 
“the first sound treatise on zoological geography,” and it is 
one of the first systematic attempts to shew how wonderfully 
the animal and vegetable life of the earth elucidates the 
changes which have passed over the earth’s surface; so that 
while geology reveals the presence of extinct and _ buried 
creations, these, in their turn, reveal the physical changes to 
which the earth’s crust has been unceasingly subject ever since 
life was originated on our globe. The earth is divided by 
Mr. Wallace into six clearly marked zoological “regions,” 
which he names respectively the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Orien- 
tal, and Australian, in the Old World; and the Nearctic and 
Neotropical, in the New World. Each of these is again divided 
into six “sub-regions,” Madagascar and the neighbouring 
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islands forming one division of the Ethiopian region, which 
includes all Africa, except the portion north of the Sahara, 
which belongs, zoologically, to the same region as Europe and 
the greater part of Asia (the Palearctic). 


The peculiarities and origin of the Madagascar Fauna are 
considered in chapter xi. of part ili., vol. i., and, put in as_ brief 
and concise a form as possible, are as follows. The mammalian 
Fauna is tolerably rich in genera and species, but these belong 
to a very limited number of families and orders, the Lemuride 
and Insectivora (Centetide, ‘randraka, séra, etc.) being espec- 
ially abundant, while there are some peculiar Carnivora of 
small size (Viverride, /dsa, vontstra, etc.); but it is entirely 
wanting in other Quadrumana, in large Carnivora, in {indige- 
nous) Ungulata, and in the thick-skinned animals, all of which 
are now so abundant on the African continent. Three families, 
twenty genera, and sixty-six species, are peculiar to the island, 
and indicate a very ancient connection with South Africa defore 
the apes, monkeys, ungulates, and large felines entered it from 
the north, but while the lemurs and peculiar Insectivora and 
Viverride were still inhabitants of Africa and probably of 
southern India and Malaysia as well, in all which regions 
peculiar and isolated forms allied to the lemurs are still found. 
The ancestors of the numerous lemurs of Madagascar were 
probably exterminated in Africa by the incursion of the other 
animals which are now the dominant existences in that conti- 
nent; while in Madagascar, free from the competition of these 
rival forms of life, and protected from the large Carnivora, the 
three groups above mentioned have been slowly modified in 
the lapse of ages, by climatic and other influences, into the 
many peculiar and highly specialized forms found there, of 
which the Aye-aye, the CryAtoprocta (pintsala), and the Galzdza 
(vontstra) , are conspicuous examples. 


As regards its Avi-fauna, Madagascar is exceedingly rich in 
birds, ana in remarkable forms of Passeres. No less than 80 
genera and 111 species of land birds have been discovered, and 
every year some additions are made to the list. The number 
of peculiar genera (not less than 50) constitutes one of the main 
features in the ornithology of the island, and many of these 
are so isolated that it is very difficult to classify them, and they 
remain to this day a puzzle to ornithologists. There are also 
56 peculiar species, and the detailed tables of these shew an. 
amount of speciality hardly to be found in the birds of any 
other part of the world. Out of 111 land birds inhabiting 
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Madagascar, only 12 are identical with species inhabiting the 
neighbouring continents, and most of these belong to powerful- 
winged or wide-ranging forms. ‘All these peculiarities speak 
plainly of enormous antiquity,* of long-continued isolation,” 
and not less plainly of large islands connecting Madagascar 
with the oriental region (India and Malaysia). 


Neither space nor time allow of entering into further detail 
as to the peculiarities of the reptiles, amphibia, fishes, insects, 
and molluscs of the Madagascar group, except to notice that 
the gigantic tortoises now only found in the uninhabited islet 
of Aldabra were formerly found also in Madagascar itself, and 
that the extinct tortoises of Mauritius are most closely allied 
with the great tortoises still remaining in the Galapagos group, 
on the opposite side of the globe! There are also similar 
strangely distant relationships in other groups (the serpents, 
insects, land-shells, etc.), and these anomalies Mr. Wallace 
shews conclusively are to be explained not by the clumsy and 
unscientific conjuring up of submerged continents, but much 
more simply and reasonably by remembering that the groups 
to which these anomalous forms belong were anciently of 
almost world-wide diffusion, as proved by their fossil remains 
in the Tertiary formations; and that these remnants, found 
now in widely-separated regions, are “survivals” of forms 
which have become from various causes extinct in intermediate 
countries, but have maintained themselves in islands and 
isolated portions of continents. “Madagascar has probably 
been during long periods of time a refuge for groups that have 
been dying out in the great continents, but have been able still 
to preserve their existence in this great island.” 


The undoubted numerous resemblances between the Mada- 
gascar fauna and that of the Oriental “‘region’”’ (India and the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago) are doubtless due to the 
former existence of several large islands in the northern Indian 
Ocean, by which a series of connecting links was formed 
between Madagascar and southern India. These islands are 
indicated clearly on a physical map of that ocean by the 
numerous extensive banks surrounding the Mascarene Islands, 
the Cargados-Garayos and Saya de Malha atolls, Aldabra and 











* It is gratifying to me to see that this conclusion, on zoological grounds, 
by so eminent a naturalist agrees with the opinion [ expressed some time ago 
in this ANNUAL, from geological and physical considerations, that the elevated 
interior regions of Madagascar were ‘‘very ancient land’’ (ANNUAL, No. iii., 


Pp; 't2; 33). 
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the Farquhar Isles, the Seychelles, Amirante and Chagos 
Islands, and the Laccadives and Maldives. These are almost 
all encircled by coral reefs, and were doubtless formerly of 
much greater extent than at present; and though probably 
never forming a continuous line—for there are profound ocean 
depths between them—would afford a means by which birds, 
insects, and land-shells might gradually spread south-westward 
from the Oriental region.* Madagascar itself has also a barrier 
reef of at least 350 miles long on its eastern side, as well as 
elsewhere off its shores, a proof of recent subsidence; so that 
during the Tertiary epoch it was probably of much greater 
extent than it now is, although the fossils of the secondary 
period found in the south and west of the island shew that in 
still earlier times it was considerably less in size than it is at 
present. 


These points are clearly established in the xixth. chapter of 
Mr. Wallace’s latest work, /sland Life, which treats of the 
Madagascar group as a good example of ancient continental 
islands, and is illustrated by two suggestive physical maps, 
one shewing the Madagascar group with the ocean depths 
surrounding it, and the other a sketch-map of the Indian Ocean 
between Africa and India.t Some notion of the profoundly © 
interesting problems raised by such groups as the Madagascar 
one may be gained from the following extract from the opening 
words of the chapter: “We have now to consider the phenom- 
ena presented by a very distinct class of islands—those which, 
although once forming part of a continent, have been separated 
from it at a remote epoch, when its animal forms were very 
unlike what they are now. Such islands preserve to us the 
record of a bye-gone world,—of a period when many of the 
higher types had not yet come into existence, and when the 
distribution of others was very different from what: prevails at 
the present day. The problem presented by these ancient 
islands is often complicated by the changes which they them- 
selves have undergone since the period of their separation. A 
partial subsidence will have led to the extinction of some of the 
types that were originally preserved, and may leave the ancient 
fauna in a very fragmentary state; while subsequent elevations 








* See also a similar argument in the writer’s work, Zhe Great African 
Island, pp. 120, 121, in trying to account for the Malay element in the popula- 
tion of Madagascar. 

+ There is also a third, a physical sketch-map of Madagascar, borrowed 
from the writer’s paper in JVaZure, Aug. 14, 1879, on the Physical Geography 
and Geology of Madagascar. ‘ 
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may have brought it so near to the continent that some 
immigration even of mammalia may have taken place. If these 
elevations and subsidences occurred several times over, though 
never to such an extent as again to unite the island with the 
continent, it is evident that a very complex result might be 
produced ; for, besides the relics of the ancient fauna, we might 
have successive immigrations from surrounding lands reaching 
down to the era of existing species. Bearing in mind these 
possible changes, we shall generally be able to arrive at a fair 
conjectural solution of the phenomena of distribution presented 
by these ancient islands. Undoubtedly the most interesting of 
such islands, and that which exhibits their chief peculiarities 
in the greatest perfection, is Madagascar, and we shall therefore 
enter somewhat fully into its biological and physical history.” 


Some of the ground occupied by the chapter on the Madagas- 
car ‘“‘sub-region”’’ in Mr. Wallace’s former work is necessarily 
gone over again in this later book, but four years’ further 
thought and research upon the numerous problems involved 
has convinced Mr. Wallace of the utterly untenable character 
of the ‘“‘Lemuria”’ hypothesis, and the whole argument is much 
more clear and decisive than the views given in the Geographt- 
cal Distribution of Animals on this point. The various sections 
of the chapter treat of the Physical features of Madagascar and 
its surrounding ocean and islands; Biological features ; Relation 
of Madagascar and Africa; their Early History ; Anomalies of 
Distribution and how to explain them. In this last-named 
section the author insists upon one of the principal doctrines 
which he, I think, conclusively demonstrated in the first part 
of the book, which treats of ‘““The Dispersal of Organisms, and 
the Problem of Geological climates,’ viz., that “in no single 
case have we any direct evidence that the distribution of land 
and sea has been radically changed during the whole lapse of 
the Tertiary and Secondary periods, while, as already shewn 
in the fifth chapter, the testimony of geology itself, if fairly 
interpreted, upholds the same theory of the stability of our 
continents and the permanence of our oceans. Yet so easy and 
pleasant is it to speculate on former changes of land and sea 
with which to cut the gordian knot offered by anomalies of 
distribution, that we still continually meet with suggestions 
of former continents stretching in every direction across the 
deepest oceans, in order to explain the presence in remote 
parts of the globe of the same genera even of plants or of 
insects—organisms which possess such exceptional facilities 
both for terrestrial, aerial, and oceanic transport.” 
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The first half of the book is one of the most charming pieces 
of scientific reasoning that has been written for a long time, 
and in it not only is the reputation of the author as an eminent 
naturalist fully maintained, but he must henceforth take high 
rank as a geologist and physicist. Following the line laid 
down by the late Sir Charles Lyell in his Przzczfles of Geology, 
he shews how changes in the arrangement of land and sea, 
such as is certain have frequently occurred, are sufficient to 
account for the otherwise unaccountable problem of tropical 
and sub-tropical vegetation in the Arctic regions. He also 
shews how periods of high eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
during the lapse of hundreds of thousands of years {a fact 
proved by astronomical science), comdzned with different arrange- 
ments of land so that the warm tropical currents would be 
entirely cut off from the north polar region and with winter in 
aphelion, are the probable causes of the Glacial epochs ;* and 
as these periods are calculable within certain limits, a beautiful 
light is thrown by one science on another, and astronomy can 
be called in to give the approximate dates of certain geological 
eras. Among the points insisted on by Mr. Wallace are, the 
general permanence (at least through the-age of the fossiliferous 
rocks) of the present great features of land and water, as 
opposed to the notion that the profounder ocean depths were 
ever occupied by continents, or continents, on the other hand, 
by oceans, although there have been continual oscillations of 
the land, which has again and again been replaced by shallow 
seas, and so has received the successive strata of which 
it is now formed. For none of the fossiliferous strata with 
which we are acquainted appear to have been deposited in 
deep oceans, but all in seas of moderate depth, and at no 
great distance from land. Other sections of the chapter on 
Madagascar treat of the Birds as indicating a supposed 
Lemurian Continent; Submerged Islands between Madagas- 
car and India; the Mascarene, Comoro, and Seychelles 
groups, with their Flora and Fauna; the Birds, living 
and extinct; Flora of Madagascar and the Mascarene Is- 
lands; Curious relations of Mascarene plants; Fragmentary 
character of Mascarene Flora; the Flora of Madagascar 
allied to that of South Africa, and the Preponderance of 
Ferns. 


* That is, the recent glaciation at the close of the Pliocene period, and 
another, more ancient, of which there is tolerably conclusive evidence, in the 
ower Permian conglomerates of the west of England, with possibly others 
etween these long-separated intervals of geological time. . 
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We cannot, however, dwell longer on this book, which must 
possess a charm for every one having a taste for physical science, 
and has an especial-interest for those who are acquainted 
with Madagascar; because, as Mr. Wallace remarks in the 
concluding section of the chapter, ‘There is probably no portion 
of the globe that contains within itself so many and such varied 
features of interest connected with geographical distribution, 
or which so well illustrates the mode of solving the problems 
it presents, as the comparatively small insular region which 
comprises the great island of Madagascar and the smaller 
islands and island groups which immediately surround it. In 
Madagascar we have a continental island of the first rank, and 
undoubtedly of immense antiquity ; we have detached fragments 
of this island in Aidabra and the Comoros; in the Seychelles 
we have the fragments of another very ancient island, which 
may perhaps never have been continental; in Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and Rodriguez we have three undoubtedly oceanic 
islands; while in the extensive banks and coral reefs of 
Cargados, Saya de Malha, the Chagos, and the Maldive Isles 
we have indications of the submergence of many large islands 
which may have aided in the transmission of Create from 
the Indian Peninsula.” 


I can only hope that many who read this paper will read 
Mr. Wallace’s book for themselves, and may derive from it 
some of the same pleasure and instruction it has afforded to 
myself. 


JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN WORDS INTO 
MALAGASY. 


HE introduction of foreign words into the Malagasy lan- 

guagesuggests many questions, of which, however, notall can 
be touched upon here, but onlysuch as have presented themselves 
to me as the most interesting. It may be asked: ‘‘Why write on 
such a subject at all? Hard and fast rules cannot be laid down 
in such matters: they must be left more or less to various cir- - 
cumstances and the natural development of the language.” Now 
it is certainly inevitable that many foreign words should find 
their way into the language, or be formed by the Malagasy 
themselves, words whose present form must be accepted without 
_alteration, however desirable some alteration may be; but 
then there are also many words the form of which we can 
regulate, inasmuch as we ourselves introduce them. With 
regard to the peculiar form of foreign words, incorporated into 
the language (as I suppose) by the natives themselves, I will 
only mention one thing, viz., the many French words in 
which the article is retained as part of the noun. The Mala- 
gasy no doubt would be very much astonished to hear that 
the /a ought to be cut off. Instances of this are, my lakozy 
(lit. the la cuisine), 2y dafabatra (lit. the la table), etc. Many 
solecisms of this character are unavoidable, and it must be 
admitted that an examination of the introduction of words even 
into European languages would bring to light many striking 
inconsistencies. 


But with regard to the words we ourselves introduce, some 
rules might be tabulated which would enable us to make them 
accord with the Malagasy language, and which might help us 
also to some uniformity in our treatment of them. Ido not of 
course mean to implythat no rules have been followed hitherto by 
those who for many years past have carefully studied the Mala- 
gasy language,—some such rules there must have been ; but in 
writing this paper for the ANNUAL I have thought, in the first 
place, that it would be well if the question were discussed, and 
I have hitherto not seen anything written about it; secondly, 
I have thought that some alterations in the mode of treating 
foreign words introduced into the Malagasy language ought to 
be made; and thirdly, I have felt that as inconsistencies are so 
common the rules that have been followed must have been 
inadequate. In this paper I wish to touch upon two points :— 
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I.—The spelling of introduced foreign words. 


II.—The formation of verbs and verbal nouns from (what I 
will call) roots introduced from foreign languages. 


I.—With regard to the spelling of introduced foreign words, 
several changes are made to naturalize them. Thus we 
have very often (but, as far as I have perceived, not invariably’ 
a vowel inserted between two consonants, wherever there is a 
combination of consonants not in use in Malagasy. In the 
alphabet again several alterations are made. The English vowel 
wis represented by 0 orzo. Among the consonants the ¢, g, and 
x are omitted, and replaced by s, k, and &s; and in writing we 
do not generally find the combined consonants ch, ph, and ¢h.* 
Moreover, with regard to the last syllable special care is, as a 
rule, taken of it,—a final vowel or even syllable being added to 
words ending in a consonant to make them agree with the 
Malagasy idiom, according to which no word ends in a 
consonant. This is, in brief, what is generally done with 
regard to the spelling in introducing foreign words; and we 
will now examine each of these operations. 


(a.) To insert vowels between consonants not found com- 
bined in purely Malagasy words seems at first sight indeed 
to be quite natural, as it brings words into harmony with 
the idiom of the language. But I do not think this is 
necessary; at least it will easily be seen that it is more than 
is generally done in the introduction of foreign words into 
the different European languages. Now I do not venture to 
say that I know all the combinations of consonants which 
would not be considered allowable in, for instance, the 
English language; but some such are easily found. In the 
words Ptolemy, Psalms, and the like, we certainly have an 
un-English combination of consonants,t and yet the words are 
written as above, and nobody thinks of writing Pitolemy or 
Potolemy, or Pisalms or Pasalms. If so, why not in Mala- 
gasy allow combinations of consonants not native to the 
language, unless indeed it be argued that the combinations 
of consonants are so very simple and few in Malagasy that 
it is more difficult to the natives to pronounce those to which 
they are not accustomed than it would be to most Europeans; 
but if that practical reason be enough to justify the ordinary 


* The 7 as a substitute for dz does not concern us here. 
7 l.e. the Z¢ or Zs commencing a syllable. 
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treatment of words containing such combinations when intro- 
ducing them into the Malagasy language, then vowels should 
certainly have been inserted in the above-named words when 
they were introduced into English, as it certainly is rather 
difficult (for an English as for a Norwegian tongue) to 
pronounce those combinations of consonants. I know that 
the Malagasy in their endeavours to pronounce the foreign 
combinations of consonants are very much inclined to insert 
vowels; but I do not think that their difficulty in pronouncing 
them is so great as to require that these vowels should be 
written. They pronounce tolerably well the words Prime 
Minister and Chief Secretary of State (titles now in use here), 
which are introduced without any change at all; and as they 
can pronounce these words, written as in English, why then 
write porzntra and not Zrzntra or printy (i.e. print}; szézme and 
not s¢zme (i.e. steam), etc. If not absolutely necessary I certainly 
think we ought not to make any change in this respect in 
the words we introduce. 


(6.) The question next arises whether, in introducing foreign 
words, only the recognized Malagasy alphabet should be 
used, or whether foreign characters also should be admitted. 
The answer seems to me to be quite easy. As well from a 
consideration of what is theoretically right, as from analogies 
common in European languages, I think it best to introduce 
the foreign characters in all such words as will probably retain 
the traits of their foreign origin, but to change them in all the 
words which, on account of their meaning, will probably be in 
daily use. The former words to which I refer are proper 
nouns (‘the Biblical proper nouns I do not speak of), and all 
scientific terms. Proper nouns I ought perhaps not to touch 
upon here, as the chief difficulty in regard to them is one 
which must be passed over in this paper, viz.:— the choice of 
the form in which we find them in the European languages. 
As I see, however, that the way of treating proper names is 
so very inconsistent, I will mention the alternatives that have 
presented themselves to my mind, in the hope that somebody else . 
may feel inclined to bring these matters into some order. Let 
me mention first, however, a few of the inconsistencies referred 
to. On the one hand, we have Amfipolisa, Gologota, Hesbona ; 
and onthe other, China, Lystra, Derbe. In one book we find: ny 
KEsenesy, ny Zelotesy ‘quite Malagasy looking), ny Goths, ny 
Neo-Platonists (unaltered English), and ny Lapsi, ny Libellatici 
(unchanged Latin). We find Gregory Thaumaturgus (the one 
name altered, the other not), Porphyry, Paoly; but again, 
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Pertinax, Minutius, Felix. Now it is quite easy to point out 
these inconsistencies, but it is not so easy to say what plan 
to follow in order to avoid them. In teaching history and 
geography what then are we to do with proper names? As most 
of the names which occur in ancient history are Greek or Latin, 
or such as are brought into harmony with these languages, it 
would be tolerably easy to manage them, for we could take the 
Greek or Latin root (or the word in the nominative), and give it 
a Malagasy termination without any other alteration.* But 
when we come to the medieval ages, or to modern history, 
the task is more difficult, as there are so many various 
languages of different nations to deal with; and the question 
presents itself as to whether we shall take the English, 
French, German, Norse, etc., roots, unaltered except by the 
additional final’ vowel, and then give their pronunciation 
in brackets; or give the names their form according to our 
own pronunciation of them, and further altered to meet the 
requirements of Malagasy orthography? Theoretically the 
former plan would seem to be the more correct one, but it 
must be admitted that the practical difficulties of it would be 
great. One thing, however, would be gained, viz.: the words 
used in the different (Protestant) schools and colleges would 
then be much the same. 


The same difficulty that meets us in teaching history 
occurs also in teaching geography. Here again it must be 
admitted that it is, in many respects, almost impossible to 
represent in Malagasy the names of the different countries as 
they are spoken in those countries (especially as it is difficult, 
in many cases, to ascertain what really is the form of such 
words in the original), but if, on the other hand, we give them 
the form which represents our pronunciation of them in Mala- 
gasy characters, we get anything but elegant words. I do not 
think that anybody will admire forms such as these: Mantiestra 
(Manchester), Orlinsa (Orleans), etc. However, as I do not hope 
to be able to give satisfactory rules on this point, I may as 
well pass it over. ) 


With regard to scientific terms there is, I think, much 
less difficulty. In this class may be included all sorts of 
terms—ecclesiastical, dogmatical, historical, medical, gram- 
matical, etc. As these are to be regarded as foreign, they 
should also appear as such, i.e., they should appear in the 
form they have in the language from which they are derived, 





* Of the final vowels or syllables I shall speak presently. 
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only with a final vowel added to them. If I were to give 
any reasons for this, they would be the negative one—that it is 
not an absolute necessity to alter such words except in the way 
mentioned ; and the positive ones—that the appearance this 
would give tothe words is far preferable to any other; and also 
that in this way uniformity and consistency would be more easily 
obtained. As for the first reason, it will be enough to say that 
all the Malagasy who have any occasion to use such terms 
would have no difficulty in pronouncing the words in this 
foreign dress. As to the second reason, the appearance of the 
words may perhaps be said to be a matter of taste only, and 
so I shall not argue it further. The third one is certainly of 
great practical importance. 


Several other points have still to be referred to, with regard 
to the introduction of scientific terms, for instance: which 
of the two shall we have,—the c (Latin) or the & (Greek)? 
What final vowel shall we choose for introduced words? From 
which language shall we take these words? And shall we take 
the root, or the word in the nominative case? As forthec or &, 
it does not much matter which we choose; but as we are more 
accustomed to the Latin forms I should prefer the c. The choice 
of final vowels is very much a matter of taste. As to the 
third point, I do not hesitate to say that, as most scientific 
words are of Latin or Greek origin, we ought to introduce 
such words from these languages, especially as we should 
then have a common ground to take from, and so should secure 
some amount of uniformity ; as also because it is very often more 
easy to alter the Latin or Greek form into Malagasy than 
the form which the words get in other languages. With 
regard to the fourth question I amin some doubt. It would 
seem best to take the root, but in some cases I should prefer 
to take the noun in the nominative form; for example, in 
such words as phlegma, I should prefer this form, and not 
make it Ahlegmata, which we must do if we go back to the root. 
And with regard to Latin words in ws, erzs, or orzs, should 
we write genusy and lempusy, or genera and fempora ? But we 
cannot here speak more in detail about this. There is, however, 
not only a great difference in the treatment of such terms by 
the English missionaries and we of the N. M.S., but there is 
also a great variety of ways in which the English themselves 
treat them ; and as perhaps this question is not so very difficult 
to settle, I really wish that some agreement were come to 
as to what rules to follow. I will give a few words to show the 
mode of writing I should prefer, not, however, regarding them 
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as specimens applicable to all cases. I would write: uzzona 
personaly (wu not 0); ile aes ie aah ai (zs and ds¢ without a 
vowel between them, and # not St); gnosticisma (c not s); 

aristocratta (c not k); phrenologia ( ph not ey paroxysma (~ not 
ks, and y not z); conjugationa, declinationa, etc. With regard 
to the word caso (if we choose this shorter form), we must have 0 
instead of w, as it is the final vowel. About casusy | am 
doubtful, as also (see above) about Zempusy or tempora, or even 
a third form ¢empo ; and genusy, or genera, or geno. 


A. great many words that are names of common things, 
and so likely to come into common use, must be introduced. 
For these words it is impossible to give any special rules, 
nor are such rules required. In general we certainly ought 
to make them as much Malagasy as is necessary to natural- 
ize them. Except in regard to the insertion of vowels or 
otherwise between non-Malagasy combinations of consonants, 
I do not know of anything in particular in which my 
opinion differs from what is generally the mode of treating 
such words. In my judgment to insert those vowels is, 
as I have before said, to go too far in naturalizing words; 
moreover it is not necessary. With regard to the characters 
used in these common names, I am quite of opinion that 
only those which are now fixed by common use as Malagasy 
characters should be used. Many peculiarities may indeed 
be seen in the words introduced, but I do not think it worth 
while to enter upon any discussion of them. 


(c.) The third thing we have mentioned among the opera- 
tions for naturalizing foreign words is the addition of a final 
vowel for syllable). This is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, and it may fairly be said that all endeavours to naturalize 
foreign words will be in vain if the final syllable is not 
treated in such a way as to make it agree with the Malagasy 
idiom. What should be done, and indeed made a regula sine 
exceptione, is to add a vowel to all those words which end in a 
consonant, and to alter the final vowel (when there be such) in 
the foreign word, if it be a vowel not in use at the end of Mala- 
gasy words (i.e. an ¢ not accentuated, or a wz). The reason 
which makes me so certain about this is not only the well-known 
fact that no Malagasy word ends in a consonant (for if there 
were no other reason than this, I should not venture to go 
further than to say that, if a final vowel is necessary to the 
pronunciation of foreign words by the natives, then we must 
introduce one, just as I have said about the insertion of vowels 
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between consonants); but also, which is a stronger reason, 
that the final syllable of nouns, as everybody who is acquainted 
with the Malagasy language knows, is the only syllable 
which is liable to any alteration indicating case, and the 
alteration needed cannot be performed unless the final letter 
be a vowel.*. We shall of course often need the foreign 
words before a possessive case, but if they do not end in 
a vowel it is impossible to alter them in the way required 
to indicate their relation with the following possessive case. 
We sometimes also have to affix the pronominal suffixes to 
foreign words, and here we meet with the same difficulty. The 
efforts which have been sometimes made to avoid this difficulty, 
in cases where the author has not been inclined to alter the 
foreign words, are such as to prove, better than anything else, 
the necessity of the alteration of which we are here speaking. 
Although the English missionaries have not adopted the 
French practise of making the suffixes separate words, we still 
find in a grammar written by them forms like these: “my 
case-2y #y pronoun ;’ “ny voice-my ny verb ;” “zy number-zy ;” 
“my subject-zy,” etc. If we desire to introduce foreign 
words in forms which allow them to perform their parts as 
members of the Malagasy language, we certainly must not give 
them such an appearance as this. I do not doubt that the author | 
of the book alluded to has felt the awkwardness of these forms, 
but the not very agreeable appearance which, in many cases, the 
words would present if altered to suit the Malagasy tongue has, 
I suppose, been the reason for choosing the English form. In 
cases like this, however, we certainly must sacrifice our taste for 
the sake of the Malagasy idiom. 


The formation of the final syllables of foreign words is the 
point to which the greatest attention should be directed, and 
over which especially the taste of the natives should be 
allowed to predominate. This paying heed to native taste 
is necessary, as many things cannot be regulated by any 
mere rules. Which final vowel, for instance, should be chosen 
may in many cases be quite a matter of opinion; and although 
I might be inclined to put an a@ where the natives would 
have ay, I should always yield to their preference. In many 
introduced words not only a final vowel, but even a whole 
syllable is added, as zza ( fenzna, pen) and tra (6oritra, a board). 











* As is well known, the alteration is the addition of the letter 7, the vowel 
a only often making an exception, as in some instances it is dropped, and in 
some substituted by y. 
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As for the zza, the natives add it to words of widely different 
kinds, and frequently to names (Danzelina, Samoelina, etc.), and 
it cannot be denied that in many cases it sounds well. If the 
last consonant is a dental, the natives will often prefer to add va 
to the word instead of simply a, as fitra instead of fi/a, a foot of 
measurement ; and this course is followed in many introduced 
words. I do not doubt that a careful examination of the Mala- 
gasy roots would enable us to make many rules for future 
guidance, but at the same time there would still remain many 
points uncovered by any rules. 


II.—From the time when I first arrived in Madagascar and 
_ commenced the study of the language, I was struck by the 
phrases: manao batisa {to baptize), atao batisa (to be baptized), 
and many other similar ones, and I could not but wonder 
why the European words introduced into the language were 
not treated in the same way as the Malagasy roots, i.e., 
why verbs, etc., were not formed from them. I thought then, 
and still think, that it would be of the greatest advantage 
if, in this respect, the introduced European words were 
treated like the Malagasy treat the roots of their own 
language. Judging from the invariable mode of treating 
European words up to the present time, we certainly cannot 
be very sanguine that this plan will be carried out; but still 
I have been glad to see that now and then the English 
missionaries have treated them in the way proposed. Instances 
of this kind are rare, however; and, as I cannot hope to have 
the opinion of the majority of the missionaries in my favour, 
I must take leave to speak rather more in detail of the reasons 
which weigh with me in this matter. 


According to what is now the almost invariable practice 
only the European nouns are introduced, and when a verbal 
expression is wanted the noun is paraphrased by the addition 
of some form or other of the Malagasy verbs manao or mantsy. 
Thus we have the noun datzsa for baptism, but ‘‘to baptize’ is 
manao batisa, of which the passive is atao batisa, while such a 
sentence as ‘‘the day on which I baptized him” becomes: xy 
andro nanaovako batisa azy (literally “the day on which I 
performed baptism upon him’’); and again, ‘‘the day on which 
he was baptized” is: my andro fanaovana batisa azy (lit. “the day 
of performing baptism upon him’’). John the Baptist too is 
called Yoana mpanao-batisa. Again we have the word dakzrona, a 
crown, and then we have manzsy lakirona, to crown (lit. “to 
put acrown on”’); aszana lakirona, to be crowned (lit. “to be put 


. 
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a crown on’); and this too: 2y andro nantstana (or fantstana) 
laktrona ny mpanjaka, i.e., the day on which a crown was put 
on the sovereign. Now I will give the same phrases in the 
form I propose as an improvement: thus from Jdéafzsa we get 
manabatisa, to baptize ; batzsazna, be baptized; avabatisana, fana- 
batisana, and fanabatisa ; also mpanabatisa, baptist. From korona 
(which I would use instead of /akzrona, seeing that the latter form 
is not yet so thoroughly incorporated into the language as to 
make the change difficult) we get manakorona, or manorona, to 
crown; soronaina, to be crowned; anakoronana, or anoronana ; 
Janakoronana, or fanoronana ; fanakorona, or fanorona. I will 
also give some words which have been introduced, or pro- 
bably will be introduced, and as offposzta juxta se posita magis 
tllucescunt, I will put down the forms resulting from the present 
mode of treating foreign words, and, side by side with them, the 
forms that would result from the method of treatment here pro- - 
posed. We want, for instance, a word for confirmation, so we 
take the noun and make it konfirmasiona. But, instead of doing 
this, I should prefer taking the root of the Latin verb, and 
making it konfirma. By these two modes of treatment we 
get the following alternatives: manao konfirmasiona, or mana- 
konfirma, to confirm ; atao konfirmasiona, or konfirmaina, to be 
confirmed ; azaovana (fanaovana) konfirmasiona, or anakonfir- 
mana; fanakonfirmana, fanao konfirmasiona, or fanakonfirma. 
In the same way, from exegesy we might get: manao exegesy or 
manexegesy, to interpret ; atao exegesy, or exegesina, to be inter- 
preted; fanaovana exegesy, or fanexegesiana, interpretation ; 
mpanao exegesy, or mpanexegesy, interpreter. From conjuga we 
might have : manao conjugationa, or manaconjuga ; atao conzuga- 
tiona, or conjugaina, etc. From sfely would come manao spely, or 
mispely, to spell; atao spely, or spelina, etc. As for myselfI have 
no hesitation as to which I should choose. I decidedly prefer to 
say: ¢fa nokonjirmaina izy to efa natao konfirmasiona izy. Ido 
not hesitate to choose: xy fanexegestana ny filazantsara efatra 
in preference to zy fanaovana exegesy ny filazantsara efatra, i.€., 
the interpretation of the four gospels. I should be glad to be 
able to say to my pupils: conzugao tty verba ty, instead of ataovy 
conjugationa tty verba tty; and: spelio ty teny zty, instead of 
alaovy spely tty teny ity; also mahaspely va hianao ? However, 
if it were only a question of taste, and I did not think that 
any reasons could be urged in favour of my view, I certainly 
should not have written anything at all about the matter. 


The only real argument for the one or the other treatment of 
foreign words must be obtained from a consideration of the 
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laws of the Malagasy language itself, and we will first examine 
which of the two above-mentioned modes of treating such 
words is most in harmony with those laws. That in this respect 
we ought to follow the laws of the Malagasy language as far 
as possible cannot be questioned, as we here do not refer to the 
outward appearance or sound of the words, but to the formation 
of them. 


I have no doubt that itis correct to say: manzsy korona, 
and aszana korona, just aS we say: mamntsy soltka ny 
tavoahangy, i.e., to put oil in the bottle; and aszana solzka ny 
tavoahangy, etc. With regard to the manao, we frequently 
have this verb combined with an adjective or the like 
taking an object, as manao raisy azy, or manao trarantitra ny 
Andriana ; and we very often have an active verb combined 
with a noun, and an object governed by the combined 
expression, as: maka fanahy azy, to tempt him; manala-tsiny 
azy, to excuse him, etc. Expressions such as these can 
undoubtedly be used as analogies justifying. the phrases 
manao batisa, etc. We have also expressions in which the verb 
manao is used in the same way as in manao batisa, as: manao 
volo azy, to “do” her hair; so that it cannot be wrong to say 
that the above-mentioned expressions are at least permissible. 
I have, however, been very much struck with the scarcity of 
these expressions (1.e. #anao with a Malagasy noun added to it 
to make a verb). While preparing this paper I have sought 
for examples of such expressions, and although I cannot give 
myself credit for any extraordinary diligence, still some time 
has been devoted to the search for them. In examining the 
gospel of St. Matthew (the new translation) I have not found a 
single instance, and the same is the case with the other books 
I have referred to, while from my pupils whom I have question- 
ed I have only gained very few examples. I am therefore 
much more convinced of the correctness of my view of the 
question now than I was when I began to write this paper. 


Another thing must be well remembered in regard to the 
phrases we speak of here, which is this: the verb mamao is very 
frequently used with two objects, like the Latin /acere aliguem 
aliquid. We say in Malagasy: manao mpanjaka azy, to make 
him (or her) sovereign; and in the passive, atao mpanjaka 72, 
he for she) is made sovereign. Consequently such expressions 
as manao batisa azy, atao batisa izy, are very liable to be 
misunderstood, for their nearest translation would be “to make 
him baptism,” and “he is made baptism.’’ Now to choose as an 
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equivalent for European words the kind of phrase which, 
on the one hand, zs seldom used, and, on the other, 1s liable to be 
misunderstood, 1s unreasonable, unless tn a case of absolute necessity 
where no other mode of treatment ts possible. 


' But even if it cannot be said that the use of such phrases 
is actually wrong, can it be held to accord with the spirit of 
the language, and is it consistent with an endeavour to make 
the language as useful and elegant as possible? 


‘When we know that every Malagasy root (of course excepting 
such words as cannot, owing to their meaning, be made verbs) 
can be made a verb by the addition of prefixes and suffixes, 
and that from these verbs may be formed verbal nouns, we 
certainly act most contrary to the spirit of the language tn wntro- 
ducing such sterile forms as the nouns only, not liable to any 
change whatever. Even though there be some phrases with a 
manao and a Malagasy noun combined to express only one 
thought, and governing an object, it will certainly be found that 
such constructions are not common. You may read page after 
page without finding a single one, but in books in which, 
on account of their character, we should be obliged to introduce 
many foreign words, we should every now and then come across 
such expressions. Undoubtedly one of the first things to be 
done in improving an uncultivated language is to discover the 
capabilities of that language, and then to use them. Now 
everybody who knows Malagasy will certainly acknowledge 
that the great variety of forms exhibited in the verbs and 
verbal nouns is one of its most interesting features, and this 
is the more apparent by contrast with its poverty in other 
respects. How glad should we not be if, for instance, adjectives 
could be more freely formed either from Maiagasy or European 
words. With regard to the verbs, it certainly may be said 
that we cannot fairly wish for more forms than we have, never- 
theless the capabilities of the language in this respect are 
not made use of for the European words which we introduce. 
When we have zsa, zsazva, why not have datisa, batisaina ? 
-When we use fidy, fidina, why not use sfely, spelima ? When 
we do not shrink from saying Jama, lamaina, why not say also 
konjirma, konfirmaina ? And when we from the root anzdena get 
antenaina, why not from ordina get ordinazina, etc. etc. ? 


As the Malagasy language itself would naturally lead us to 
such a treatment of foreign words as I have described, so also 
the natives themselves are apt to treat introduced words in 
a similar manner, hence we see the correctness of the plan here 
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proposed. I know that it may be said that what the Malagasy 
themselves do is no criterion for us, as they do not seem 
to be guided by principles. And indeed the many phrases 
with mazao, etc., that have passed muster and been received by 
the natives will, if we regard them as not good Malagasy 
expressions, show us the truth of this. Everybody knows, 
however, that the Malagasy who are taught by Europeans, and 
who are wont blindly to receive all they hear from their teachers, 
accept many things concerning the language which certainly 
are not idiomatic Malagasy. Notwithstanding this, however, 
there is an instinctive feeling no doubt in their minds of 
what the language requires, a feeling which every nation 
possesses, and that instinctive feeling will be at work where 
principles, and, above all, where foreign influence does 
not reach. If we wish to know how the Malagasy have 
treated introduced words, so that we may have something to 
guide us in our treatment of them, we must examine those 
words that are in dailv use, and that have been formed by 
the natives themselves. Now I have in the first part of this 
article mentioned some words which, owing to their treatment 
by the natives themselves, have got very peculiar and wrong 
forms indeed, and therefore we might well have reason to 
hesitate before taking the natives as guides in such matters. 
However what we there saw was only the peculiar forms, as 
compared with their originals, which some words get when 
introduced by the natives ; and of course we cannot expect any 
thing better, as they do not know the European languages from 
which such words are derived; but here we only speak of their 
forming Malagasy words out of what they regard as Malagasy 
roots. The whole operation is a Malagasy one. For instance, 
the word “brush” is made Jdorosy, and “to brush” is made 
mborosy, or manaborosy, of which the passive is dorosotna. It 
may be that the Europeans have given it this form, but I 
hardly think so. We have also /asopy (Fr. la soupe), and from 
this is derived the passive verb sopzna (sopio ny hena, make 
soup of the meat). We have the verb muzsarzvy (Fr. servir) ; 
the imperative passive of this is sarzo vy,—a very interesting 
specimen; the Malagasy have taken the last syllable of 
servir to be their vy (iron), and they decline the sary and 
put the vy as an appendix afterwards (sometimes though 
it becomes sarzvzo\. Then we have mzbizy, passive bzzzna. 
Guess what the origin of this is. The Malagasy have heard 
that Prince Bismark is a very cunning man, so they have taken 
the first syllable of his name and made a “root” of it, and 
of this they make the verb mzbzzy. ‘Bzz20 z2y,” they say, i.e, 
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literally translated: “Bis (marck) him !”’ I most certainly wash 
my hands of any alliance with the good folks in making 
“roots” of this kind, but I confess that I willingly take them 
as guides in the treatment of words which have become 
incorporated into the language. Even of the noun svavaly . 
(Fr. cheval) the Malagasy make a verb soavalio, which xo 
European would ever think of doing. As for these four last 
words I take it for granted that they are formed by the 
natives themselves, and I shall not tire the reader by giving 
any more examples; these are enough to show the tendency 
of the people in their treatment of introduced words, and, as 
I have said, I regard what they do as a criterion. 


We have another fact also which tends to corroborate what I 
am now saying. If we look at the words of Semitic origin which 
are treated of by the Rev. L. Dahle (No. 2 of the ANNUAL), 
we shall find that all the words which, owing to their meaning, 
permit the formation of verbs, are treated in the way here 
proposed. I cannot of course say with certainty to whom the 
formation of these verbs is due, whether to the Arabs or the 
Malagasy, but it is only reasonable to suppose that they 
were formed by the Malagasy, as the Arabs certainly did 
not try to cultivate the Malagasy language as we now try 
to do. But however this may be, we have a good many 
foreign words of Arabic origin so excellently suited to the 
Malagasy language, that even the natives themselves have 
no idea that they are of foreign extraction. The Arabic word 
ataf is made ¢afy, and from that root we have mztafy, tafina, 
itafiana, fitafiana ; from the root soratra (Ar. surat) we have 
manoratra, soratana, anoratana, fanoratana ; from the root ady 
(Ar. adava) we have mzady, tadiana, fiadiana, etc. Who in 
the world would say that it would have been preferable, or 
even as well, if we had only had the: roots of these words 
introduced; we should then have been forced to say : manao or 
mantsy tafy, manao soratra, manao ady, etc. 


What has been the result of the above considerations will also 
appear if we take a glance at the mode of introduction of 
foreign words into the different European languages. Take, for 
instance, the Latin words which we find in the English, French, 
German, etc., languages, and it will be seen that it has not been 
considered as at all sufficient to introduce nouns merely, and com- 
bine them with an English, etc., verb to make verbal phrases, as 
we do in “‘make baptism,” etc; verbs too are introduced and 
altered according to what the language in question requires. 
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I need not of course illustrate this by examples, as it would 
only be tedious to show what everybody acknowledges to be 
true. In cases where, for some reason or other, we do not 
form a verb from the same root from which we have formed 
a noun, we prefer taking two roots, and forming the noun from 
the one and the verb from the other, to making phrases (as 
we now doin Malagasy) consisting of a verb expressing perform- 
ance or the like and the noun in question. Think of not 
having any verbs from foreign languages, and being obliged to 
say “make baptism,” “make conjugation the verb,” etc. ! 


I have thus briefly stated what I regard as arguments for 
treating foreign words according to my proposal, and shall 
now proceed to mention and consider the different objections 
that may possibly be made to it. 


The first objection one might make is quite a theoretical one. 
According to the old phrase, ‘“‘custodes lingue grammatict non 
autores’ (grammarians are the custodians of the language, not 
the makers of it), it might be said that such a treatment of the 
words as suggested above would be a too violent one. It 
may be objected that all we have to do as grammarians 
is to preserve what we find in the language, and to examine 
the nature and tendency of the language itself, but not, as 
proposed here, to be active in the formation of it. I most 
readily own the weight of this objection. But it loses its 
weight when applied to this case. Why?, Because we cannot 
be only custodians; we must also do something, and the 
alternatives are either to treat the language in the way 
proposed in this article, or else in the way that hitherto has 
generally been accepted. Now the plan usually adopted may 
be said to be the least violent; we take the foreign word, and 
then make a Malagasy verb perform all the changes required. 
But we must remember that what we do will have much 
influence on the formation of the language for a long time 
to come, and as the treatment of the introduced words now 
in general use differs very much from what is the law of 
the language, that treatment violates the language more than 
the one proposed. For the very reason that we are the 
custodians of the language we must look for the laws of it, and 
let all new words that we introduce be as consistent with 
those laws as possible. 


I suppose, however, that more practical reasons have prevail- 
ed, and one such reason, and consequently one objection to my 
proposal, has, I think, been ¢he great alteration which must be 
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madein forming Malagasy verbs from European “‘roots.’’ When 
we from the Latin ovdimare form the English word ordain, and 
from servive the French servir, the alteration. made is but 
trifling; but when in Malagasy we form from these words 
manordina and misarivy, we hardly recognise their origin, 
and they certainly look strange. I think, however, that this 
objection has had too great influence, for first: the question is 
not as to the greatness or smallness of the alteration, we only 
ask for a change to make the word agree with the language 
into which it is to be introduced. When in English and 
French, etc., we alter the foreign words so as to agree with 
these languages, why not do the same in the Malagasy also? 
And secondly: to whom do they look strange? Not to the 
Malagasy. They certainly smile at first when you mention 
batisatna, because they have become accustomed to afao batisa, 
but there 1s nothing at all in the word rtself which ts strange to 
them. But to us many such words may appear ridiculous. This, 
however, is a zaufragium commune, and we may indeed ask 
what Cicero (to use an expression of a teacher of mine) would 
say about the appearance his Latin words have acquired in 
the different languages into which they have been introduced. 


Some may think that the whole matter is unimportant. Many 
of the words which we introduce, it may be said, we cannot, on 
account of their meaning, make verbs of; and then again as to 
the nouns, many of them must be introduced according to the 
form they have in the language from which they are derived, as 
we have no affixes in Malagasy to correspond with their meaning, 
as, for instance, all words ending in zsm. As for the first of 

‘these objections, I shall not say much. Although of course 
we cannot make verbs ofevery noun we introduce, still there 
is a large number capable of such treatment; but whether 
their number be counted by tens or hundreds is not of any 
importance to me. In regard to the second objection, the 
first statement I will make is that I do not for one moment 
intend anything like the invention of new prefixes or suffixes 
for the formation of words. Zo use what we have ws the 
object of my plea, not to tnvent something which the language 
has not got. (enerally speaking we only have the following 
forms for verbal nouns: (1) the root itself, as voly; (2) the 
noun which corresponds with the relative* verb, as f/ambolena 
(expressing the place, time, etc., of action, and often the 
action itself too); (3) the noun expressing the mode of action, 





* I use this most common name. 
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Jamboly; and (4), the nomen actoris, mpamboly. All European 
words which in meaning correspond with forms already in 
existence in Malagasy I should introduce having these forms, 
but ifa meaning is expressed by the European word that cannot 
be represented in Malagasy I would introduce it having its 
European dress, only altered according to the rules I have 
spoken of in the first part of these remarks. If, for instance, 
there ever be an Andrianaivo here in Madagascar teaching 
some peculiar doctrine, I certainly should call that doctrine 
Andrianaivonisma, because I do not find any Malagasy suffix 
expressing the meaning we associate with the final syllable zs. 


Some objections I suppose will be also made arising from the 
character of the Malagasy language itself. It may be stated 
that we have some Malagasy roots to which we cannot put 
the common prefixes. Such verbs are fonga, avy, and J/asa. 
It may be said that the character of the language does not 
allow prefixes to these verbs, and that for the same reason 
‘we ought not to put prefixes, etc., to European “roots.” 
These words are, however, quite exceptional. In former 
times they most likely had the common prefixes, as they still 
have the forms. zhavzana, ahatongavana, etc., which prefixes, 
somehow or other, they have lost. But from this exception 
to the rule to make an objection to the proposed forms will 
of course not be very reasonable. 


It will be seen that I have constantly spoken of verbs and 
verbal nouns. There is another class of words, however, 
which ought also to be mentioned, viz., the adjectives, because 
some may say that if we form verbs we ought also to form 
adjectives. As, however, we cannot by any means make an 
adjective out of every root by the addition of the prefix ma, and 
the adjectives which are formed are rather scarce, I do not think 
it contrary to the laws of the language to introduce European 
adjectives without forming them ; we need only change the final 
syllable. But out of the introduced adjectives we may form nouns 
as often as we like, just as is done from the Malagasy adjectives. 
Thus we have the adjective krzstiana, and then we may make 
the noun /ahakristianana; or specialy, fahaspecialiana ; or 
generaly, fahageneraliana. We shall frequently require such 
words as these, and the Malagasy will make no objection 
to them whatever when they get accustomed to them. 


Having briefly spoken of the reasons for treating European 
words according to the above proposal, and having answered 
some objections likely to be made to it, I will, in a few words, 
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refer to the different forms of the Malagasy-European words 
we get from this mode of treatment, as there are still several 
special questions to be considered. I cannot indeed go into 
all the different points that may be said to touch this matter, as 
that would lead us too far; but I shall mention only the most 
prominent ones, and those most likely to be misunderstood. In 
the first place there is the choice of the “root.” I do not see the 
possibility of getting any consistent rule for this choice, but 
one or two matters respecting it may be mentioned. One 
thing we must try to do is to get a short word for the root, 
as the Malagasy roots do not generally consist of more than 
three syllables. If, however, this rule be sometimes transgress- 
ed, I do not think it worse than the existence of guadrilittera 
in the Hebrew language. Of the final vowel or syllable we have 
spoken before. In other matters, especially what form of 
the European word we should take our “root” from, I dare 
not give any rule. The only thing I will say is that if I 
could make a fair Malagasy root out of a real European noun, 
I think I should prefer that to the naked root, because we 
should be more likely to use such “roots” as nouns in Ma- 
lagasy than the naked European root. JI have purposely 
chosen the noun exegesy as a “root” to show this. It is of 
course inconsistent to introduce exegesy (the nomen actionis) 
as a “root,” and on the other hand konfirma and not konjir- 
mastona. But I have dispensed with consistency in this respect, 
because the word exegesy was so short that it might be used 
as a verbal root, and that so we might have as Malagasy 
nouns both exegesy and fanexegestana, which, as | need hardly 
say, is of much importance. Konzjfirmasiona I cannot use as a 
“root, and then I do not know anything to choose except 
the root of the verb, onfirma. Now the konfirma makes a 
fair Malagasy root, but I cannot use it as a noun, and conse- 
quently I have only got fanakonfirmana as nomen actionis. 
I am, however, very willing to believe that many such naked 
roots will be used by the Malagasy themselves as nouns, and 
this may be altogether left to the action of the language itself. 
It must, however, be remembered that to introduce ‘‘roots”’ 
which cannot themselves act as nouns would not be inconsis- 
tent with the Malagasy language, as we have Malagasy roots 
also which are not in use as nouns. 


A. few words ought also to be said upon the formation of the 
verbs. If the “root” begins with a: consonant, it might be 
better to use the prefix mana instead of man, as the ‘root’ 
will then be unaltered, although I should not have anything to 
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object to in manorona instead of manakorona, just as we have 
manarama from karama. Very often when I have asked the 
Malagasy what prefix they would choose for such and such 
a “root,” they have given me wz, although the verb was to be 
used as a transitive one. I do’ not know the reason of this, 
but I should, in such cases, choose what the Malagasy would 
like best. As for the passive voice, the suffix za (which is the 
most common) we should probably employ most frequently for 
the European words also, but here too I should be quite easy 
in choosing what the natives told me was the best.* 


Among the three forms of Malagasy nouns (of the root we have 
already spoken) mentioned above, there is one to the copying of 
which I do not think any objection will be made, viz., the noun 
expressing the mode of the action. As we have no such form 
in, for instance, either English or Norwegian, and consequently 
nothing to introduce, we certainly should not object to take that 
form from the language itself. As we are aware also, there is a 
very common mode of thought to express which this form is 
needed, and which can hardly be substituted by any other: it is 
one where we have an adjective and suchanoun as a “limiting 
accusative,’ as, for example, vatsy fispely hianao, you spell 
badly. ‘To introduce the form which is the nearest to our nomen 
actionis may meet with some objection. It may be said that, 
even if we form verbs, we need not form this noun, but introduce 
the already-formed nomen actionis, as is quite common in the 
European languages, where we have, for instance, “confirm” 
but “confirmation.” My answer to this is: (1) the Malagasy nouns 
cognate with the relative verb are not quite the same as our 
nomina actionis, but express the time and place and reason, 
etc., of the action, although they often express the action itself 
also; and (2) if we introduce the verb, and then of course use 
it in the relative voice as in the active and passive, it is quite 
necessary to introduce the cognate noun too. To have 
anakonfirmana but konfirmastona is quite impossible. The 
verb in the relative voice and the corresponding noun can be 
interchanged almost without any difference in meaning. 


So we have the nomina actoris. With these there is this 
difficulty, that we have many words very much like nomina 
actoris, but corresponding with which we have no verbs. Take 





* A quite interesting specimen in this respect we have in the verb 7zzday (to 
buy). ‘he Malagasy who have learned English choose the English word, but 
make it Malagasy; they use the passive dazzzza, and the relative zbazzana, 
and the imperative Jazzo. 
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for instance, the word theologian; neither in Greek nor Eng- 
lish have we a verb corresponding with this, and I do not think 
we can forma Malagasy verb either (ztheologa ?), and then 
I do not see anything to be done except introducing ¢heologa. 
So in many cases, as we have phzlosophia, philologia, we must 
have also phzlosopha, philologa. But ought we not then to dispense 
with such forms as mfanexegesy, mpanordina too, and for the 
nomina actoris at least keep to the European forms: I do not 
think it necessary (not more necessary than it would be in 
English to say, for instance, a bishoper because we say a 
philosopher) ; and I donot think it good, because if we have ma- 
nordina, the Malagasy will be sure to make mpanordina. 


However let it be well understood that this difficulty does not 
_arise from the forms here proposed. It exists apart from them. 
Indeed we feel it very little, but that is on account of a non- 
observance of the prefixing to European nouns the words manao 
and mpanao. We shall be quite right in saying that in all 
cases where we cannot form verbs from the European word, 
it can hardly be right to make that word a verb by the manao. 
If we cannot say manathecologa, or mitheologa, we ought not 
to say manao theologia; but we certainly do this, because 
the operation of prefixing manao is so very easy. If we 
Say manao exegesy, | think most of us would not hesitate 
to say manao dogmatica also, but in so doing we do _ not 
perhaps perceive that the two expressions are quite different, 
although alike as to the combination of the words. In 
the expression manao exegesy an object is understood, viz., 
the word of God, and manao exegesy is a paraphrased active 
verb, and a mpanao exegesy is an interpreter of the word 
of God ; but there is no object understood in the expression 
manao dogmatica, and a mpanao dogmatica is a ‘maker of 
dogmatics,’ quite as much as mfanao kiraro is a ‘maker of 
shoes ;’ hence the expression is not suitable to express the 
thought which the word dogmatist* gives us. The same is 
the case with the expressions mpanao theologia (who, it may be 
asked, is the maker of theology :—God, or Origen, or every 
theologian ?}, mpanao philosophia, etc. By this I mean to say 
that even if we use the expression with manao, etc., we ought 
to introduce, in many cases, the European words, as ¢heologa, 
etc., but then we should have no consistency in that case 
either, and ¢he znconsistency (mpanordina, but theologa) 1s the 
only difficulty with the new proposal also. 





* T.e., in the etymological sense of the term.—-ED. 
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In concluding these remarks I shall take leave to draw the 
attention of the Bible Revision Committee to the proposal 
treated of in the second part of this article. However much 
that committee may avoid introducing foreign words, there 
will certainly be some which must be introduced, and as all 
the Protestant societies in the island are represented on the 
committee, and as the rules followed by them will (as I suppose} 
be accepted by all who write in the Malagasy language, it is 
evident that the principles adopted by them will have the 
greatest influence on the fate of the language. While the work 
of the committee is not yet concluded, I think it just the 
time for discussing the different questions of the kind here 
mooted, as [ cannot but suppose that what is decided by the 
committee will be regarded as rules to be followed for a long 
time tocome. Now is the time for making all the changes 
which we think needful, as the revised Bible will carry those 
changes among the people, and soon make them accustomed 
to them. 


I have felt some difficulty in combining a regard for those 
readers who know, and those who do not know, the Malagasy 
language. I have tried to give as many examples of words 
as | have thought necessary to make my meaning clear, but 
no more, as too many unknown words would make the whole 
tiresome to the general reader. 


S. E. JORGENSEN. 


HARTLAUB’S BIRDS OF MADAGASCAR. 


- 





Die Vigel Madagascars und der benachbarten Inselgruppen. Lin 
Bettrag zur Zoologie der athiopischen Region. Von G. Hartlaub. Pp. 425, 
8vo. (Halle: Druck und Verlag von H. W. Schmidt, 1877.) 


OTHING can be more conducive to the progress of zoological science 

in any country than the issue of handbooks of the different branches of 

its fauna in a cheap and convenient form. Such publications bring home to 
a multitude of observers a résumé of the facts previously known only to a 
few, and such as are too often scattered over the pages of periodicals and 
other works which can only be consulted in an extensive library. Those who 
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are acquainted with the vast advance made towards our knowledge of the 
Birds of India since the issue of Dr. Jerdon’s Handbook will readily admit 
the truth of what we say, and many other examples might be adduced of the 
beneficial effects of similar publications. 


Dr. Hartlaub’s ‘‘Birds of Madagascar,’’ although an excellent and 
original scientific work, is quite of the ‘‘Handbook’’ character—that is, it gives 
us a résumé of all that is yet known concerning the avifauna of Madagascar 
and the appendent islands in a cheap and portable volume—such as may be 
conveniently carried in the hand of any naturalist visiting those regions. 
Fifteen years ago Dr. Hartlaub issued a volume of similar character,* but 
much smaller in dimensions. To understand how great has been the advance 
lately made in our knowledge of the birds of these regions, we have only to 
compare the ‘‘Ornithologischer Beitrag’’ of 1861 with the ‘‘Végel Madagas- 
cars’’ of 1877. Since the publication of the former work Holland has sent 
forth Pollen and Van Dam, France Grandidier, and England Crossley and 
Newton, into that rich and still imperfectly explored field, from which every 
one of them has reaped an abundant harvest. 


The ‘“‘Lemurian Avifauna,’’+ according to Dr. Hartlaub, is now known to 
contain 284 species of birds. Of these 220 are found in Madagascar itself, 
and 104 out of these 220 are absolutely restricted to that island. Moreover, 
of these 104 birds not less than ninety are so abnormal in structure that it 
has been found necessary to refer them to peculiar genera. Compared with 
Madagascar itself the appendent island groups are poor in species, although 
in every case there are many interesting forms amongst their winged 
inhabitants. The Comoro Islands muster only some forty-four species{ of 
birds, Mauritius about sixty, of which fifteen or sixteen have been introduced 
by man’s agency, and Bourbon about the same number, while Rodriguez 
appears to have only about twenty-five species now existing in it, of which 
four or five are certainly recent introductions. But we cannot speak of the 
recent ornithology of these islands without a passing allusion to the singular 
forms—now mostly known to us by their fossil remains—which have become 
but very recently extinct, and the gradual rediscovery of which must ever 
rank among the most interesting scientific achievements of the present epoch. 
Besides the Dodo of Mauritius and its brother, the Pezophaps, of Rodriguez, 
we now know that divers curious parrots (JVecropszttacus and Lophopsittacus) 
and extraordinary rails (A@zserythrus and Aphanopiteryx) lived in those 
islands not long ago, and that other strange fowls. were found in the same 


* “Ornithologischer Beitrag zur Fauna Madagascars. Mit Beriicksichtigung der Inseln 
Mayotte, Nossi-Bé und St. Marie, sowie der Mascarenen und Seychellen.” 8vo. Bremen: 


1861. 


t Madagascar and its islands were proposed to be called Lemuria, in 1864, by Sclater, as 
being supposed remnants of the old ‘Terra Lemurum,” wherein this peculiar form of 
mammalian life had its origin. The name has been adopted by Haeckel and other writers 
on Distribution. 


+ Since Dr. Hartlaub’s work was published, an important addition has been made to the 
Avifauna of the Comoros by Mr. Edward Newton, in his memoir of the Island of Anjuian. 
(P.Z.S. 1877, p. 295 et. seqq.) 


j/ 
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company. Two of the remarkable forms of the Mascarene Islands (Coracopsts 
mascarina and Fregilupus vartus) have indeed become exterminated so 
recently that examples of their skins are still to be found in some of our older 
museums. 


Let us now see what Dr. Hartlaub’s conclusions as to the general facies of 
the avifauna of Madagascar and its appendent islands point to. 


“‘Many years ago,”’ he tells us, ‘‘the late distinguished naturalist, Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, remarked that, if one had to classify the island of 
Madagascar exclusively on zoological considerations, and without reference 
to its geographical situation, it could be shown to be neither Asiatic nor 
African, but quite different from either, and almost a fourth continent. And 
this fourth continent could be further proved to be, as regards its fauna, 
much more different from Africa, which lies so near to it, than from India, 
which is so faraway. With these words, the correctness and pregnancy of 
which later investigations tend to bring into their full light, the French 
naturalist first stated the interesting problem for the solution of which an 
hypothesis based on scientific knowledge has recently been propounded. 


‘“‘For this fourth continent of Isidore Geoffroy is Sclater’s ‘LEMURIA’—that 
sunken land which, containing parts of Africa, must have extended far 
eastwards over Southern India and Ceylon, and the highest points of which 
we recognise in the volcanic peaks of Bourbon and Mauritius, and in the 
central range of Madagascar itself—the last resorts of the mostly extinct 
Lemurine race which formerly peopled it. When Wallace, whose utterances 
on this subject everyone must read with the greatest interest, puts forward a 
former junction of Madagascar with Africa as beyond doubt—a junction which, 
however, must have terminated before the inroad into Africa of the more 
highly organised mammals—everyone will allow this opinion to be at all 
events well founded. But when he proceeds to state that the fauna of 
Madagascar is manifestly of African origin, his assurances are based upon 
very slender grounds. Jn truth the individuality of the fauna of Madagascar 
is so unique that even that of New Zealand can hardly be compared with it. 
Wallace’s attempted parallel between Madagascar and Africa, and the 
Antilles and South America is, in our eyes, sufficiently disproved by the 
occurrence in the Antilles of Trochilidz, one of the most characteristic forms 
of South America. But in Madagascar not one single one of the genera most 
characteristic of Africa occurs. This originality of the fauna is much too 
pronounced to allow Madagascar to be treated of only as a ‘sub-region’ or as 
an ‘aberrant part’ of the Athiopian region.’’ 


To prove this position, Dr. Hartlaub, in his interesting introduction to the 
present work, recapitulates the points in which the avifauna of ‘‘Lemuria’’ 
approximates to that of India and diverges from that of Africa.’’ 


“But the negative evidence,’’ he adds, ‘‘is still stronger in the same 
direction. The groups of Musophagide, Coliidz, Lamprotornithine, Bu- 
phagide, Capitonide, Indicatoride, Bucerotide, and Otidine, so eminently 
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characteristic of Africa, are entirely absent in Madagascar, besides the 
genera Gyfogeranus, Helotarsus, Coractas, Crateropus, Irrisor, Brady- 
ornis, Dryoscopus, Laniartus, Telephonus, Prionops, Platystira, Saxicola, 
Picathartes, Baleniceps, and others, which are remarkably rich in indivi- 
duals and species in Africa. Besides this, Larks and Chats, which in the 
African fauna are specially prominent on account of their numerous forms as 
well as regards their individual and specific abundance, are only represented 
by a single species in Madagascar itself, and in the rest of the sub-region not 
at all. 

‘In conclusion,’’ Dr. Hartlaub adds, ‘‘if we take a glance at the families 
of the Madagascar sub-region as compared with those of Africa, four of these 
(Mesitide, Paictide, Eurycerotide, and Leptosomidz) are peculiar, whilst 
the Diurnal Accipitres, Pigeons, Honeyeaters, and Cuckoos, are richest in 
species. Ina considerable degree this is also the case with the orders Grallz 
and Anseres. As contrasted with Africa the Fringillide, Meropidz, and 
Sturnidz (represented by only one genus), are extraordinarily poor. On the 
other hand, the Coraciide, Laniidz, Artamide, Turdidz, Muscicapide, 
Pycnonotide, and Lusciniidz, are remarkable for their peculiarly modified 
types, and the Sittide, which are quite unrepresented in Africa, for the 
anomalous form H/ypherZes.”’ 

Such are Dr. Hartlaub’s matured views on a subject which he has long 
had before him, and is, above all persons, qualified to speak. 

In concluding our notice we have only to thank him on the part of 
ornithologists for his convenient and useful volume, and to wish that the 
avifauna of many other countries were treated of in a similar manner. 


{ Nature.) 


NOTES ON A FEW COMMON MADAGASCAR BIRDS. 


HE following are the native and scientific names of a 
isles few of the more common birds found in the interior of 
Madagascar. The scientific names are taken from Dr. Hart- 
laub’s book on the ornithology of this and its adjacent islands, 
also from the small pamphlet by Mr. Cowan containing the 
scientific and native names of Madagascar birds. A few notes 
accompanying each of the birds named are also given. 

Papango (Milvus wegyptius, Gm.).—The Arabian kite. By the Dutch 
colonists in S. Africa it is called the ‘Chicken-thief.’ The Swahili name 
for it is ‘Kipanga.’ It is here very common in all parts of the country. 
It is very destructive of poultry, and hence no favourite with the people. 
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Large numbers of these birds occupy. the same roosting-place at night. 
At Ambohidratrimo they occupy the trees on the west side of the town, 
whilst the crows occupy those on the east side. 

Liitstkitstka ( Tinnunculus Newtoniz, Gurn.).—A very common kind of 
kestrel. It seems to love the ridges of houses, chimneys, high poles, etc., for 
its resting places. In appearance it is much similar to the sparrow-hawk. Its 
nest is chiefly built in holes in the gable ends of houses. Its eggs 
resemble those of the merlin. Of this bird there are two species (or perhaps 
' only varieties), both very similar in habit and appearance; one has a light- 
coloured, the other a brown-coloured, breast. ; 

Voromahery (falco minor, Bp.).—A falcon which “has been adopted 
as a sort of crest or national emblem by the Hova Government.”’ 


Vorondolo ( Strix flammea, L.).—This is the common English barn owl, 
and is pretty abundant here. 

Goatka ( Corvus scapulatus, Dand.).—A species of crow with white neck 
and breast, which seems to be common throughout the country. It is sometimes 
kept by the people as a pet bird. Occasionally it is taught to keep fowls 
away from the rice which is put out on mats to dry in the sun. 


Vanofotsy (Ardea alba, L.).—This is the great white heron. It may 
often be seen about rice-fields and marshes, seeking its prey. It is, like 
all (or most) herons, extremely shy, and never permits of a near approach. 
It is found in some parts of Asia, in Turkey, Greece, and occasionally in 
Britain and other parts of Europe. 


Vorompotsy (Ardea bubulcus, Sav.).—A white egret, smaller in size, but 
very much more abundant than the preceding. It is, unlike the former, grega- 
rious in its habits, andis found about rice-fields and marshes. Towards evening 
large numbers congregate together, and often the trees which form their 
roosting-place are literally white with the birds. ‘‘The occipetal crest and 
scapulars of this bird are used for ornamental purposes.’’ It seems to be 
common throughout the island. 


Sotrovava (Platalea Tenutrostris, Temm./.—A species of spoonbill 
generally found in company with the voromfotsy, and, in consequence of its 
being about the same colour, is not easily distinguished from it when at 
a distance. It is, however, easily recognized as the spoonbill the moment 
it turns its bill in the direction of the observer. The native name is derived 
from its characteristic spoon-shaped bill (so¢vo=spoon ; vava=mouth), 


Takatra ( Scopus umbretta, Gm.).—The Umber. A bird of a brown colour, 
common, apparently, in many parts of Madagascar. It is allied to storks. 
It makes an immense and impregnable nest, either in the large fork of atree, 
or, perhaps more frequently, on the very edges of overhanging rocks. The 
entrance to the nest is by a hole which is always placed away from the 
accessible part of the rock. Its eggs are white, and somewhat larger than 
those of the pigeon. One of the native superstitions says that those who 
destroy the nest of this bird become lepers. Another says that if the bird 
takes the hair of any person from whose head it has just been cut, and uses it 
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as material in building its nest, such person becomes at once bald. It used 
also to be regarded as an evil omen for this bird to cross a person’s path, 
and “‘if it eipeeee the path before the idols, these were obliged to return to 
their houses.’ 


Otrika (Cantirallus grisetfrons, G. R. Gray.).—A kind of water-hen 
often seen on the edges of ponds and marshes where reeds, papyrus, etc., grow. 


Vivy (Podiceps minor, L.).—A species of grebe which is found in 
almost all ponds, rivers, and marshes. It is the Dabchick or Little Grebe 


common in England. 


Vintsy ( Corythornis cristata, L.).—A very beautifully marked kingfisher. 
It is a comparatively common bird and, unlike its ally in England, is by no 
means shy. Insects, frogs, and small fish supply its food. It makes its nest in 
deep holes in the banks of rivers or ponds; its eggs are white and extremely 
delicate, and in these, as in other respects, are similar to those of the kingfisher 
in England. 

Menamaso (Porzana fpygmea, Hartl.).— Probably a near ally of the rails 
or crakes. It frequents sedgy marshes and rice-fields. Round each eye isa 
line of red, from which peculiarity the bird derives its native name. Its 
eggs are similar in colour to those of the nightingale, being ofa dark olive 
brown, but are an inch or more in length. 


Kankafotra (Cuculus Rochit, Hartl.).—This is one of the cuckoos, and is 
found on the edges of forests or in small woods. I have twice found its egg in 
other birds’ nests, and have in my possession one which I found in the nest of 
the azatsoy (one of the sun-birds: JVectarinza soutmanga, Gm.), along 
with three eggs of the latter. 


Toloho ( Centropus tolou, Gm.).—This bird, though not belonging to the 
same genus as the sanka/fotra and the English cuckoo, is still nearly related 
to these, being one of the lark-heeled cuckoos. It is chiefly found on the 
outskirts of forests. Its eggs are of a dirty white colour, and about the size 
of those of a pigeon. 

Taitso ( Coua caerulea, L.).—A beautiful large blue bird of the family of 
the cuckoos. It is found chiefly in the dense parts of the forests, and is 
easy of approach. It hops about the lower branches of the trees. It is 
probably a near ally of the preceding. 


Vorondreo (Leptosomus discolor, Herm.).—A bird chiefly inhabiting the 
depths of the forests, which has a very loud, harsh scream. It keeps to the 
topmost branches of trees. Its voice may be heard at a great distance Baie 
the forest ring again. 


Boloky ( Coracopsis nigra, L.).—A kind of parrot very common in the for- 
ests to the east of Imerina, but even more so in those on the west of the 
island. The natives sometimes keep this bird about their houses, and, after 
splitting its tongue, teach it to pronounce a few words, though it is by no 
means such an adept at speaking as some of its allies. 
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Sarivazo (Psittacula canna, Gm.).—This is a small green gregarious 
parroquet, with a swift flight. It does not often appear in the higher portions of 
the island, but the natives sometimes keep it as a pet-bird. It is one of the 
lovebirds. 


Harakaraka (Lurystomus Madagascariensis, L.).—This is the violet 
roller of Madagascar. I have seen it on the banks of the Mangoro, but 
never on the upper plateau of the island. It is an exceedingly garrulous 
bird. 


Partamaso ( Trosterops Madagascariensis, L.).—This is one of the bush- 
creepers, and is found in the forests. Its eggs are similar to those of the 
English hedge-sparrow. 


Tstkirovana ( Hypsipetes ourovang,Gm.).—A bird exceedingly abundant 
on the outskirts of the forests. Its eggs are white spotted with red, and are 
large in comparison with the size of the bird. 


Sakoka (Atelornis pittoides, Lafr.).—A beautiful ground bird, found 
only in the depths of the forests. 


Akanga (Numida mitrata, Pall.).—The guinea fowl. It is not found 
on the higher plateau of the island, but in the warmer parts of the country 
is very abundant, especially on the west side of the island. Kanga is the 
Kiswahili name of this bird.’ It is found in large numbers in almost all parts 
of Africa and Madagascar. 


Fody (Foudia Madagascariensis, L.).—A very common bird belonging to 
the weaver-finch family. The male, during part of the year, is, excepting the 
wings, of a bright scarlet colour. Its nest is built of dry grass, and entered by 
a hole in the side. Its eggs are of a light blue colour. it is this bird which 
causes so much havoc to the crops of rice in some parts of the country. The 
Tanala people, during the whole time of the ripening of the rice, are obliged 
to guard their rice-fields from the attacks of these fody by rattles and 
slinging of stones.t 


Sorohitra (Alauda Hova, Hartl.).—This is a species of brown lark very 
abundant on the downs (ZazeZzy). Its nest is built on the ground amongst long 
grass. Its eggs are similar to those of the skylark, except that they are of a 
somewhat lighter hue ; there are four or five in the nest. 


Fandiafastha ( Actitis hypoleucus, L.).—A kind of sandpiper. It may often 
be seen running along the sandy banks of rivers, and is by no means rare. 
Its eggs are whitish spotted with brown. 


Voromfpisaka (aliens Africanus ?).—This is the darter or snake-bird. 
It is nearly allied to the cormorants. The only place where I have seen it is 
by the river Matsiatra in the Betsileo country. 
EDITOR. 


+ It may here be remarked that as soon as the fody leave off their attacks by day, the 
wild boars (/ambo) come out and have their turn at the same destructive work by night ; 
hence it is only by the greatest vigilance, by watching day and night, that the Tanala 
can secure any part of their rice-crop. 
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MADAGASCAR AND ITS PROVERBS. 


LMOST all the natives of Madagascar are born orators, 
and not the least notable feature in their language is 
its wealth of proverbs. These pithy and popular expressions 
of worldly wisdom—to add one more to the many attempts 
at definition—are constantly used ‘To point a moral and adorn 
a tale.” They come tripping from the tongue at home and 
abroad, around the family hearth, and amongst the busy 
crowds of the dirty market-place. They are brought forward on 
all occasions; and no headman’s palaver at a tribal gathering, 
no courtier’s address in the palace, no great officer’s harangue 
to the assembled thousands when the Queen’s word is pro- 
claimed, and no preacher’s sermon to a Christian congregation 
would be considered complete without them. 


Nothing succeeds so well with a Malagasy audience as an 
aptly quoted proverb. They will forgive much .in the way 
of want of logic, and even paucity of thought, to say nothing 
of a bad choice of words and indistinctness of expression, if 
what they do get be only served up with a few terse and racy 
sayings that are already familiar to their ears. They cannot 
always understand the real drift of the speaker, but they 
readily catch the sense of a well-known simile, though they 
may be slow to comprehend and appreciate the purpose for 
which it is introduced. 


Very often does it happen that the introduction of a spark 
or two of proverbial wit into a poor address arouses the 
flagging attention of a sleepy audience, and, whilst affording 
them momentary pleasure, wins from them a round of approving 
and enthusiastic clicks. Hence it is that many speakers are 
tempted to attach more importance to the ornaments of 
speech than to the purpose for which they are used, and, for the 
sake of making a point, pay more attention to the flowers of 
rhetoric than to its ultimate fruits. 


The number of proverbs current amongst the people must 
be very great, though not nearly so great as amongst the 
civilized nations of Europe, where in Spain alone, it is said, 
were collected at one time no fewer than 24,000. Nearly all 
we know at present of the proverbial sayings of the Malagasy is 
confined to those of the central provinces—chiefly the dwellers. 
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in Imerina. In the Capital here some 1500 proverbs were 
published a few years ago. To these we have added in ms. 
about 1300 more, and we doubt not that, were, sufficient pains 
taken to collect them, this number could be very largely 
increased. 


Most of what are already in our possession have been arranged 
under separate heads, and not a few translated into English. 
Should these latter be published at some future time, perhaps the 
thing that would be most likely to strike the reader is the simi- 
larity of many to our own familiar adages and household words. 
In studying them here, and in trying to put them into our own 
mother tongue, we have ourselves been agreeably surprised at 
this. Many a time has an old friend appeared before us in a 
new dress, and called forth the remark: ‘‘Why this is surely the 
old English proverb come to Madagascar.” Yet on reflection 
we could easily see that such could not have been the case, 
and that with equal justice it might be said that the Malagasy 
proverb had found its way to England. The fact is that such 
expressions of practical wisdom are not the ‘Genius, wit, and 
spirit’ of any one particular nation. They are common to 
all, and come from one old book, the book of human nature, 
which is ever the same all the world over. The cover 
may be either white or black, and the leaves may be more or 
less discoloured, but there is no difference in the characters 
written by the finger of God upon them. Thus we are brothers 
all, for “One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


It would be an interesting, and perhaps not an unprofitable 
task to spend a few hours in pointing out some of the gems of 
thought in the Malagasy language that are similar to many in 
our own, illustrating and confirming, as they do, the great 
brotherhood of nations. But while not a few of these will 
appear in the course of this paper, and be immediately recog- 
nised, what we want specially to do is to give most of our 
attention to such proverbs as are likely to afford some illustra- 
tions of the land of their birth, and the life and character of 
the people who delight in them. 


A. people is known by its proverbs, for “what is nearest and 
dearest to the heart of a nation, the aspect with which they 
contempate life, how honour and dishonour are distributed 
amongst them, what is of good and evil report in their eyes,” 
will surely be apparent in their proverbs. ‘There isa speciality 
about them, a certain form and colour, and a more or less 
distinctive ring that, to observant eyes and ears, betray some- 
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thing of their nationality ; and just as surely as the common 
and every-day sayings of England reveal their western origin, 
will those of Madagascar discover themselves as born of eastern 
race. 


Our work, however, is more easily introduced than begun 
and finished. ‘The field is large, and the time to explore it 
limited ; but even were there plenty of time at our disposal, the 
difficulty of selecting some of the many flowers that grow in 
it, so as to give a general but distinct view of the whole, is so 
great that we dare scarce attempt it. Need we apologise if 
some parts of the gorgeous field are more hastily traversed than 
others, and many of its most beautiful and fragrant ornaments 
passed unheedfully by ? 


But where shall we commence? It is said that Solomon, the 
wise king of Israel, spake in his proverbs “of trees from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth out of the 
wall, and of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes” (I. Kings iv. 33). The materials out of which the Mala- 
gasy wise men have composed their proverbs are equally as 
numerous and diversified, so before we go on to write about 
those that illustrate the life and character of the people, such, 
for example, as exhibit their ideas of Religion and Morality, 
Wisdom and Folly, Marriage and Family Life, Life and 
Death, Politics and Slavery, etc., we shall notice a few proverbs 
having reference to the land in which they are found, its cha- 
racteristic scenery, and natural productions. 


I.—PROVERBS THAT RELATE TO THE LAND. 


It is a “Land of wild heath and shaggy wood, Land of the 
mountain and the flood,” and many of the sayings born in it 
bear the impress of its wild and rugged scenery. From Anta- 
nanarivo, the Capital, two mountain masses are specially 
distinguished as we look to the north or south-west—the grand, 
imposing heights of Ankaratra (the highest in the country), 
which fling their jagged crests far skywards; and the lower 
and peakless range of Andringitra, less noble in appearance, 
but famous as being the Olympus of Madagascar, the home of 
the gods. Of the one it is said: 


“Better fight than go to Ankaratra, for there’s no one there.”’ 
And of the other : 


‘‘Andringitra yonder is a fearful place, but the spirits don’t hurt those who 
don’t pry about there.’’ 
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Sometimes the traveller catches sight of the water on a 
distant mountain side; but on drawing near he finds it as 
deceptive as the more unsubstantial mirage of thirsty desert. 
As 

‘Water on a sunny rock: it shines brightly but can’t be drawn up.”’ 


To irrigate the rice-fields in the valleys below, the water is often 
led along the mountain side in a channel cut for the purpose. 
This is often a difficult operation when the declivity is great. 
_Attempting to do too much of any thing is said to be a case of 

‘Leading water along a hillside: what runs over is more than what runs 
along.”’ 

In this stony part of the country great flat rocks often come 
to the surface. The young men are admonished in 


‘‘Wrestling on a rock: if you don’t hold fast you may get a cracked head.’’ 


But the land is not all so dangerous to lusty and venture- 
some youth. Herein Imerina what is not hard rough mountain 
and soft valley where the rice delights to grow, is either rounded 
hills or undulating stretches of bleak moorland, mostly com- 
posed of bare red earth. So we get 


‘Higher red land: it can’t be hid ;’’ 
applied to the high and mighty in this world. 
And 


‘‘The moor is a long way across, so there is room for thought.’’ 


“Would there were not,” thinks the wayfarer, when the winterly 
south-east wind drives the heavy mist fiercely before it, and 
seems to penetrate his very bones; tor the thought the distance 
then generates cannot be of the most comforting kind. 


Turn now to the rivers that intersect the moors. They are 
nearly all bridgeless; and if they are spanned with a means of 
crossing on foot, it is not of the most ornamental or secure 
kind, for the individual who spies it first has to be told that 


“‘Tt’s wrong to say there’s a bridge, and yet be afraid to cross it.”’ 


These rickety structures beggar description. We must leave 
them alone, and allow the proverb to suggest more than we can 
write. To ourselves it calls up scenes of hope and fear, of terror 
and dismay, and anon of ludicrous disasters that, alas! have 
given rise to well nigh uncontrollable laughter and endless 
mirth. We pass them ruefully by. 

If there be no bridge, or what there is is untreadable, one must 
find the ford, get a canoe, or take to swimming. Finding the 
ford is sometimes a difficult and long business, and when it is 
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found we pity the poor wight who happens to be “kely ray,” i.e., 
short of stature (lit.: little as to his father). And as for the 
canoe, or perchance the raft of reeds, it is often more dangerous 
than the frail and weather-worn bridge itself. Here is a 
touching picture of human helplessness : 


‘‘The old woman crossing the river: it’s ‘God grant what’s for my good, 
whether I am upset or get safely over.’ ’’ 


The swimmer is the best off, but even he must take care to 
steer a straight course, for 


‘‘Swimming down stream increases its breadth.”’ 


And if he happens to be so unfortunate as to be bereft. of 
sight, he is in greater difficulties, for it’s 


‘‘The swimming of the blind man: he comes to bank where he rams his 
head.”’ 


The principal river in Imerina is the Ikopa, which flows into 
the Betsiboka lower down the country, and hence into the sea at 
Mojanga. The early inhabitants, however, do not appear to have 
known this, for they have handed down to posterity the saying: 


‘‘A thousand brooks, a hundred streams, the end of the waters is Ikopa.’’ 


The two following afford a glimpse of the kind of roads the 
land boasts of : 


‘How is it that the well-used road of yesterday has become a dangerous 
precipice (to day).”’ 


This is used of persons that have changed for the worse. 
The path is often by the edge of a precipice, and the heavy 
rains of the summer not unfrequntly cause it to disappear 
altogether. Then 


“The road winds about because of the sweet potato fields.’’ 


High roads soon become by-roads. They are tolerably 
straight tracks out on the open down; but in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages they are turned about at will by the 
near-sighted inhabitants. 


There is the still and sombre forest, what of it? Here is a 
sight of 


‘‘Two men entering the forest :.it’s ‘He’s my confidence, and I am his.’ ”’ 


They both think it though they do not say it. Look at the two 
cravens going hand in hand together, as grown-up men here 
will. You can almost hear them whistling to keep their 
courage up as they timidly make the plunge into the silent 
shades of the wood. But they are fairly in naw their courage 
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gradually rises, and they begin pelting each other with pro- 
verbs. One tastes some berries and finding them bitter says: 


‘‘Ah! fruit in the forest : the bitter is but tasted, the sweet is swallowed.’’ 
Or: 


‘Don’t kill me when I’m upright like a tree.’’ 


And the other retorts : 

“‘Don’t speak of trees in the forest.’’ 
Or: 

‘‘One tree does’nt make a forest,’’ 


referring to the necessity of mutual help. Thus they cheer 
each other up, and, as the dusk of evening draws on, and they 
are out again in the open, they both exclaim, on seeing the 
wretched houses of the woodmen : 


*‘On the edge of the forest there are no good houses.”’ 


What the woodmen might do well they scarcely do at all; no 
wonder. It is acase of “The cobbler’s wife’s the worst shod,” and 
“The tailor’s wife’s the worst clad.” 


There are scarcely any proverbs about the deadly fever that 
haunts the vast forest of the uplands, and the wide swamps of 
the lowlands. All that we can remember is: 


‘‘He shakes like a man with the fever.’’ 


Reader! may it never shake you, for when it does shake, it 
shakes strong and it shakes long; like a quack doctor with a 
soft patient, it never knows when to leave him. 


A word or two about proverbs on the seasons. 


‘‘Spring is like a coral bead dropped (by the way side),’’ 


and happy he who finds it and knows its real value. Spring 
is here, as elsewhere, the time of glad preparation for the 
coming showers that “water the earth, and bring forth herbs, 
for the cattle, and food for the children of men.” Then it is 
all work and no play to the busy toiler in the fields, and if you 


‘“‘Go to borrow a spade in the spring you send the owner to use it.’’ 


Summer quickly follows— “the time of thunderbolts.” There 
is first an almost perfect stillness in the air, and a peculiar 
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smoky mist comes slowly from the east. Then the blue 
lightnings play on the hills far away westward. Distant 
thunder rolls, which gradually comes nearer and nearer, until 
the brilliant blinding fire flashes close at hand. Jove’s fatal 
bolt falls on its unexpectant victim, and the whole artillery of 
heaven seems to burst right overhead in one startling and 
tremendous crash before it dies gradually away in a succession 
-of ever-retreating peals. Then verily there is the sound of 
abundance of rain, a perfect deluge filling up the rivers, and 
watering the adjacent fields. The thirsty earth eagerly. and 
gratefully drinks the blessing, and all things that grow on it 
thrive apace. All nature rejoices, and lucky is he who has 


‘‘A calf born in the summer, it is both riches and pleasure.”’ 


There is no fear of the creature dying for want of proper 
sustenance, and the mother can spare some of her milk for the 
master. 


But change the picture. Let the dreary winter appear, in 
the first part of which heavy mists sometimes prevail, and 
occasion the saying: 


‘Neither wet nor dry, like a winter’s day.’’ 
It is a bad time for the oxen, when the earth is parched and 


cracked for want of the precious rain so long withheld. 
Of the poor and hungry it is sometimes said that they are 


‘Like an ox’s stomach in the winter: only half full.”’ 
And if the owner of a cow wants some of her milk, he must 
draw it sparingly. It must be really 


“‘A milking of the cow in the winter, so as not to pinch the mother nor 
dwarf her offspring.”’ 


Indeed unless great care is taken, the calf dies from want of 
sufficient food, and the cow gives no more milk. Thus a 
careless or greedy owner loses more than he bargains for. 


But let one reference be made to autumn, or “the last of 
the rains,” as it is called. We have: 

‘*The latter rain: if it be overhead it falls,’’ 
alluding to the partial showers so peculiar to these tropical 
uplands when the summer fades away, and the autumn brings 


in the rich harvest of rice, and there is plenty and contentment 
in the land, for men say: 


‘“‘He gets what he likes, like the throat in summer.’’ 
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IJ.—PROVERBS THAT HAVE REFERENCE To PLANTS. AND 
ANIMALS. 


The Flora and Fauna of Madagascar are profusely illustrated 
in the proverbs. But we shall pass rapidly over them, as 
many reierences to the natural productions of the country will 
necessarily appear when we come to the adages that exhibit 
more particularly the life and character of the people. 


The interior of the island is but scantily furnished with 
vegetation, and the absence of the largest and most useful kinds 
of trees on its long rolling plains and dull red hills renders 
it remarkably uninteresting and unattractive to any one 
beholding it for the first time. The names of plants, therefore, 
cannot be expected to have found their way extensively into 
the popular book of forcible phrases and neat and compact 
sententious sayings. Still the natives have found “Tongues 
in trees,’ as well as ‘Books in the running brooks,” and 
«Sermons in stones” above alluded to, though they are not very 
numerous. The plants that are principally spoken of are the 
banana, the figtree, the mango, the amdzaty, the rice plant, 
the sugar-cane, the vine, the arum, the pigeon pea, and a few 
creepers. ‘The rice plant, of course, is the most important 
of all, as its beautifully white grains form the chief article of 
food. There are numerous proverbs in which an allusion to 
this occurs. We can only mention one or two, thus: 


‘‘There are many plants, but it’s the rice that’s sweet.”’ 


The grain is first sown in small beds, then the young plants 
are transplanted into larger ones, where they quickly take root 
and flourish. So 


‘Love is like a young rice plant, it will grow if removed ;’’ | 


which proverb, as may be seen, can be turned to either a good 
or bad use. 


Again : 


_“The idle fellow who wants much and seeks little does not plant the first 
pice? 


He wants more than he will take the trouble to seek. The 
diligent, on the other hand, sows in spring and duly reaps in 
autumn, for 


‘‘One measure was sown, and a hundred was reaped.”’ 


When harvest comes there is a scene of smiling plenty in the 
vast plain west of the Capital. 


‘“‘The ripe rice in the great plain, though all do not own it, all can see it.’’ 
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And when the crops are reaped and brought home, every one 
rejoices, and the hungry think of nothing but taking their fill. 


‘Like the lad who saw winnowed rice, it’s ‘Pour it out.’ ’’ 


And if they can get milk and honey to it, they think the meal 
fit fora prince. Hear one say: 


‘Like rice and milk and honey, let it be as deep as you like.’’ 


The banana is often stunted and dwarfed for want of good 
soil and plenty of water. Such an one is not a very valuable 
possession. 


‘‘A slender banana with a few ripe fruits is difficult to speak of to one’s 
friends.’’ 


The pigeon pea* enables an independent and perhaps surly 
fellow to say: 


‘I’m like the pigeon pea in red earth, if you don’t like me the silkworm 
does.’’ 


This shrub forms the principal food of the silkworm in 
some parts, and hence is of considerable value, though the 
red earth in which it grows does give it a dirty appearance. 
The bark of a tree out east is used as a dye, and the people say : 


‘Don’t bring eastwards the zazo bark,”’ 
for that would be like “Bringing coals to Newcastle.” 


With these few specimens of proverbs in which plants are 
named, we pass on to some of those containing a reference to 
animals; and here we must beg leave to linger a little longer, 
as they will afford greater scope for illustration. Even these 
are not nearly so numerous as in many lands; but what there 
are of beasts, birds, and fishes in the country, have afforded its 
keen-eyed and sharp-witted inhabitants abundant materials 
for comparison and simile. The ox, the sheep, the dog, the 
wild cat, and the pig; the fowl, the hawk, the tufted umber, 
and the owl; the crocodile and the lizard; the eel and shrimp, 
with the locust and other kinds of insects, are the creatures 
that most frequently appear in proverbial forms of speech. 
Let us refer to some of them. The horse and the donkey, 
perhaps, ought to receive our first attention. But they are 
only comparatively recent introductions, and, as a matter of 
fact, the proverbs have not much to say about them. Indeed 
they say nothing at all about the latter. As yet Neddy has 


* Cajanus indicus.—ED. 
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a royal time of it. We do not mean to imply that he is 
- associated with royalty, for he is beneath its notice. In this 
land we have no princes riding on asses. The idea we wish 
to convey is that his excellency leads the life of any despotic 
king. He is ridden very seldom, and even then he has pretty 
much his own way. This is not the life of a costermonger’s 
donkey,—far from it. There he is, heedlessly browsing in the 
narrow pathway, and it’s woe be to any one who ventures to 
interfere with his meal, for his heels are always ready to resent 
an insult. He eats in the day and brays in the night. What 
can he want more? ; 


We only know of three proverbs about the horse. One is: 


‘‘The simpleton is like a Betsileo, he salutes a horse.”’ 


When first seen by the Betsileo, they evidently thought it 
some all-powerful brute, to whom it was advisable to shew 
becoming reverence. What horses there are in the island are 
mostly in and about the Capital... Some are recent importations, 
and are good-looking serviceable animals enough, but the 
majority are the offspring of the first-comers, and are sadly 
deteriorated. They are certainly an odd lot, and some of the 
riders are not much better. One of the sights of the city is the 
Antananarivo cavaliers out on a gala day: for the garments 
they wear, the steeds they ride, and the ways they ride them 
are all as delightfully diversified as can possibly be imagined. 
Comparisons are odious, or we might enlarge. We sometimes 
wonder that no more proverbs about horses are in existence. 
There surely should be one like this: 


‘‘He dances like an Antananarivo nag.”’ 


Only it has not yet come under our notice. For all the good 
points of a horse are as nothing in the estimation of many if he 
cannot toss his mane, curvet about, and prance proudly in the 
midst of a grand procession, the admired of all admirers. 


There is much said about the ox, the one animal for which 
the island is justly celebrated. He is mentioned upwards of 
a hundred times, either dead or alive, in the proverbs in 
our own possession,—and no wonder. Savage and free on the 
far distant wilds and in the inaccessible depths of the forest, 
herded by thousands on the nearer and well-known. feeding 
grounds, on sale at every market, feeding to bursting in the 
village cattle-pen, drummed into the town at the annual 
festival at the head of a proud and joyful troop of rustics, 
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killed, feasted on by every one, he is closely bound up with the 
very life of the people. See what happens to him at times 
when he is unexpectedly grazing in the forest : 
i ‘‘The wild ox is struck with a spear, because the Sakalava lie in wait for 

im,”’ 

Those that roam in the more accessible parts of the forest 
have all their respective owners. It is said that 

‘“‘The oxen in the forest are many, but those with sharp ears are the 
Queen’s ;”’ 
for these royal beasts have their ears clipped in a peculiar 
way to distinguish them from all others. 


There is a white bird here (egret)* that is scarcely ever seen 
except in the neighbourhood of the grazing cattle, so when any 
person has got into a permanent position he is spoken of as 
being 

‘‘Made a white bird that does not leave the oxen.”’ 

Again : 

‘‘Do not make a ¢szmga/a to know your own ox,”’ 


which opposes selfishness, and refers to the tiny insect in 
some waters that is so fatal to the thirsty herds. Oxen are 
often employed to tread and break up the clods in the rice- 
grounds and thus prepare them for sowing. But the driver 
is admonished in: 


“Drive an ox with’a long tail, and get bespattered with mud.’’ 


Next we have a picture of the poor beast being dragged to 
his death, with a struggling company of villagers in front and 
a hooting tribe behind. 

‘‘The only rope in the village: it is tightened by the ox and pulled by the 
men.”’ 

The execution over, the cutting up begins, when perhaps the 
wide-awake operator remembers that 


‘*To be stingy in cutting up is to have stinking meat.”’ 


This refers to the custom of cutting off the offal, or allowing 
the poor children who crowd round the carcase to do so. 
These are already armed with a sharp knife and a dirty bag, 
into which to pop their prizes. 


We might go much further, as the proverbs are legion that 
refer to the meat of this king of the Malagasy beasts, but time 
and space forbid. Suffice it to say that some of what is not 





ie, Ardea bubulcus.—ED. 
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sold or presented to friends in a formal way at the annual feast 
is cut up into strips and hung up in the house for future use, 
and there it hangs and bangs for many a month until it is 
spoken of perhaps as 

“Dried strips of meat covered with soot, only the name of beef remains.” 


The native sheep have little wool, and are not highly valued ; 
but their large fat tails are esteemed a delicacy; of which, 
however, one can eat too much. Here is a poor man that has 
had just a little more than enough. Heis surely in a bad 
way, for 

‘‘He turns from a sheep’s tail, and hates anything that swings.”’ 

Changing the scene we may as well quote 

‘One leprous sheep spoils many.”’ 


And now as to dogs. Proverbial allusions to dogs are almost 
as numerous as they are to cattle. Shall we invite you to go 
to them for a while, though we must own their company is not 
particularly inviting? The real native! Are we at liberty to 
fully describe him? Wethink not. We can only darkly hint 
at the thing he is, and let an adage or two suggest the rest. 


The dogs of the Capital are a mixed breed, and there are 
some decent specimens amongst them. But the dogs of the 
country, the out and out mongrels, the lean and hungry curs 
that roam through the land for food, and whine out doleful 
solos, or join in one concert of strange sounds at dead of night; 
the horrid creature that haunts the wayside butchers’ stalls for 
blood and offal, and scratches up the graves of the poor for still 
more offensive food; the unhappy brutes that are kicked by all 
when living, and are thrown into the ditch to taint the air when 
dead, —these are a far different race. 


One Launce got sorely out of patience with the ill-favoured 
and ill-mannered puppy he had taken such pains to teach the 
proprieties, but had that worthy had the training and exhibition 
of one of these nondescript canine species he must have lost it 
for ever; and as for being willing to suffer for the dog’s eccen- 
tricities, that would have been the furthest from his thoughts. 
But enough of uncomplimentary comments. Let a very little 
of what has been suggested come out in the following : 

‘Don’t stir up a dog to be torn by the boar.’’ 

‘Tf it’s dogs that are fighting, let them, for they tear no clothes,’’ 

‘A stranger dog: coming he brings no joy, going he leaves no sorrow.”’ 

‘‘H[e’s like a dog: has no friends to bury him when dead.”’ 

‘A dog’s bark : it isn’t might but fright ;”’ 
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and so you would say if you saw him fleeing for his life on 
the approach of any stranger. 


“The dog is strong, but when full of blood he lies in the road,”’ 


at the mercy of any stranger. Some of the tamer species are 
always present at the slaughtering of bullocks, and, after drink- 
ing their fill of the blood, go to sleep in the road, oblivious ofall 
the passers by. Again: 


‘‘Don’t follow every one that carries a bag, like the old woman’s dog.” 
And says the man who securely fastens up his dog: 
“It’s a dog’s fastening: better let him die than get loose ;’’ 


and truly the senseless and cruel way in which the poor beasts 
are sometimes tied testifies to the sincerity, if not to the 
humanity, of the speaker. 


The cats are of two kinds—the tame and the wild, the dweller 
in the house, and the prowler in the ditch. Thus: 


‘‘The wild cat does what it will, and the tame one gets its tail cut off ;”’ 


which is a protest against unjust punishments. The former 
is the brinded cat, generally associated with witches and the 
black art. The belief in all kinds of divination and sorcery is 
gradually passing away, but in the good old times—not so very 
old either—when “It was all one to be a witch, and be accounted 
one,’ few had the hardihood to have dealings with a cat. It 
was positively dangerous to be seen with poor pussy, not only 
for old women but for aged members of the other sex, indeed 
for everybody, old or young. Even now suspicion attaches 
itself to any person who keeps a tabby cat inthe house. There 
is scarcely any one who will do it. It still bears a bad charac- 
ter, and occasions the saying : 


“‘A little one well known, like a tabby cat.”’ 

Some cats are often disliked; not the poor only, but many 
other folks say : 

“‘T won’t buy a cat, for it’s always begging.”’ 

Here’s a glance at piggy. Oft banished from the neighbour- 
hood of the Capital as a troublesome unclean beast, yet careless 


of adverse criticism, independent, quarrelsome, and impudent 
still. 


“‘A pig fight: a grunt or two settles it.’’ 
Not much to fear there. 
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Then look at the rat, which swarms in almost every house. 


“‘A rat falling down the wall: the fall is bad enough, but the jeering is 
worse.”’ 


The walls of the houses are low and rough, and a startled rat 
will often try and scale one. He frequently succeeds and 
gains the shelter of the thatch, but if he be thoroughly fright- 
ened and in too much of a hurry, down he comes again amidst 
the derisive shouts of the assembled company. This suggests 
a bad trait in the native character which we shall meet with 
again. Want of success and consequent trouble too often 
awake in their bosom the opposite of pity. But let the rat 
furnish two more proverbs : 


bie fp! 


‘Like two rats meeting on a narrow beam: it’s ‘Each save his own life. 


And a worse case: 


‘‘A rat tired of life: he passes under the chin of the cat.’’ 


Then learn a lesson from a tiny relative of his: 
‘Don’t do like the mouse, get hit before you jump.” 


But leave now the close and stifling house, and get a little 
fresh air. Walk along by the side of the neighbouring marsh. 
Hear the frogs croaking in chorus there, and take a peep at 
them. There’s surely a toad in their company, and the adage 
has it: 


‘‘Like a toad among the frogs: the big one is the fooi.’’ 


See that fellow jump ; isn’t he just 


‘‘Like a frog: he squatted down like an old man, and leaped up likea 
young one.”’ 


Turn anon to the adjacent rice-fields. Look how rapidly the 
men are digging with the spade, and turning up the ground, 
and see the little lizards scampering out of their way. They 
are 

‘Lizards in the turned-up field: it’s ‘Each take care lest his tailis cut off.’ ’’ 


Then there are the locusts, many kinds of which are referred 
to in the proverbs. They skip about from place to place, and 
sometimes come with a bang against your face. The destruc- 
tive swarms from the west have not yet appeared, but when they 
, do begin to show themselves, all will be excitement, and every 
one will try to make hay while the sun shines, remembering 
that 


‘The locusts don’t lie twice at the gate.’’ 
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People will then gather all they can, expecting to make many 
a hearty meal from what they do not sell or give away to their 
friends. They are esteemed a great delicacy by the natives, 
indeed what a frog is said to be to a Frenchman, so is a locust 
toa Malagasy. We have not yet tried the dainty dish, and don’t 
know when we shall make the experiment. Only fancy, fried 
or stewed locusts! well, well, we have no need. Of allthe bles- 
sings we mortals enjoy, adversity of taste is not the least. And 
while tastes differ, our friends are quite at liberty to relish 
unenvied their choice and favourite morsels. 

Many of the birds gladly welcome the arrival of the locusts. 
There is the ravenous and delighted kzdobo. 

“‘The £26000 in the midst of the locusts : he hasn’t yet had enough, and he 
knows not what to do’’ 
with his sudden and plentiful windfall of food. But every 
kind of locust is not edible. There is one gorgeously marked 
fellow called the dog’s locust, which smells so offensively as to 
justify the saying: 

‘‘The dog’s locust: even its owner dislikes it,’’* 


alluding to the disappointed way in which he drops it from the 
mouth after having seized it in sport. It is a heavy insect that 
can fly but a very short distance, and its movements generally 
are so slow and clumsy that awkward and dilatory people are 
sometimes compared to it. 


‘‘The dog’s locust: it creeps when young, and creeps when old.’’ 


Winding itself along the ground, or lying motionless sunning 
itself in the summer sun, is the harmless snake that frequents 
the rice-fields and marshy places, and feeds on the smaller 
frogs and lizards; or it may be one of those that hunt for larger 
prey, and are not quite so innocuous. When an unexpected 
meeting takes place, it is often a case of 


‘‘The snake and the man: they are both afraid.’’ 


In not a few of the lakes and rivers dwells the great enemy 
of man and beast,—the much dreaded crocodile. Heis the 


* This is a striking instance of a creature possessed of what Mr. Wallace 
calls ‘warning colours.’ The valalanaméoa is a large locust, with a slow 
heavy flight, and possessed of most showy colours. The body is yellow, the 
wing-covers green, and the wings very bright crimson. It is thus a very 
conspicuous object, especially when flying, and is exposed to the kite 
(fapango) and other enemies. Its odour, however, is most offensive, for 
even (as the above proverb has it) ‘‘its owner dislikes it.’’ Its disgusting 
scent is doubtless its means of protection from its enemies,—even ‘the dog 
dropping it from its mouth in a disappointed way,’—and its bright colours | 
are a warning to them not to attempt an attack.—ED. 
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subject of many a warning word spoken around the hearth at 
home, where he is far enough away ; or by the camp fire near the 
teeming waters’ side, where he is often unpleasantly near. 


“There is no beast like the crocodile.”’ 
‘‘The hungry crocodile whose mouth can’t be shut by a charm,’’ 


And 


‘‘Doesn’t choose what he swallows,’’ 


but takes everything that comes in his way. A courageous 
and daring Waterton may leap on the back of a crocodile, and 
hold fast by its finny claws, but no Malagasy would venture 
on so foolhardy a trick. They prefer to keep at a respectful 
distance whilst any signs of life and energy remain. Some 
even try to propitiate the monster. 


‘“‘A salutation to a crocodile: it is not love but fear.’’ 


But there is often no getting out of his way. 


“Tf you go up stream you’ll be eaten by the crocodile, if you go down 
you'll be eaten by the cayman.”’ 


Pray have acare. If he once gets hold of you there’s no 
hope, all is over. You have indeed 


“Got into the clutches of the crocodile.”’ 
Remember 
“‘The man who went fishing, and got fished by the crocodile.’’ 


And if you do have to cross the river, bear in mind that 
‘‘When many cross they are not eaten by the crocodile ;”’ 


and so do your best to distract his attention if you cannot 
always give him a wide berth. 


Except this voracious and notorious creature, but few occu- 
pants of the deeps or shallows have found their, way into the 
proverbs; we mention two of them only-—the eel and the shrimp, 
the one furnishing a dainty dish for the few, and the other a 
savoury sauce for the many. 


The simpleton who has got himself into great trouble for the 
sake of a very small advantage is said to be 


‘‘Killed by a little food, like an eel.’’ 


But the man who has his wits about him, and can look 
ahead says: 


‘‘The eel’s a delicacy : but I won’t make a bait of my tongue.”’ 
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Again, any good thing that goes a long way is said to be 


‘‘Like shrimps: there’s one cover (to the pot), but two servings of sauce 
(in it).”’ 

But 

‘‘Because you’ve one cooking of shrimps, don’t think you’ll never want for 
something to eat with your rice.”’ 


And now, before we leave this part of the subject, let the birds 
suggest some wise sayings. There right before us, and almost 
under our very feet, are the strutting chanticleer and his wife 
Dame Partlet with her brood of chicks, all demanding to 
speak a few words for them and theirs. But they can’t cackle 
them all here. For old acquaintance sake we will listen to a few 
proverbs respecting them. Here is 


‘‘A cock chuckling to a hen: it isn’t the food he finds her, it’s the honour 
he pays her.”’ 


And yonder there are 


‘‘Many cocks within the fence, and they all want to crow.”’ 


“Ah!” says a careful soul, 


‘Better have a cock that doesn’t crow than one that gets taken by the cat.’’ 


There’s a would-be mother in trouble. 

‘‘A hen with an addled egg: she’s for ever going in and coming out.’’ 

And look, there’s an old fellow takes it. He has secured a 
fine prize; to him it will prove a most delicious morsel. So he 


cooks it, and having sat himself down to eat it, can think of the 
children and nothing else until all is done. But 


‘‘Don’t do like the old man with the addled egg, who doesn’t turn round 
to his children again.’’ 


We will leave him to his selfishness, and think of expressing 
pleasure in another fashion. If we will but learn it, the little 
chick that is quenching its thirst there teaches us the lesson. 


‘‘When the chicken drinks water it lifts up its head.”’ 

Writing of chickens reminds us of our own proverb in a 
new dress: 

‘‘Don’t decide before God, like the woman with the sitting hen.’’ 


Of the proverbs that other birds have helped to make we can 
mention but one or two: 


‘To see the gay-coloured guinea-fowl, and throw away the familiar house 
fowl,’’ 
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suggestive of the old fable again : 
‘Better have a tame duck by the neck than a wild one on the wing.’”’ 
And: 


‘‘Like a tame duck, it has wings but can’t fly.’’ 


An ungenerous close-fisted man is often called 

“A big goose with a little egg.”’ 

Anda lady who is not an adept at walking is somewhat 
rudely, but no less truly, said 

‘‘To waddle like a goose.”’ 


The white-throated crow bears a bad character, for 
‘Although the birds are many, it’s the crows that ate the earth-nuts.”’ 


The /ekaira (tufted umber)* is a bird of evil omen, and 
scarcely a good word is said for him. He is, indeed, an artful 
customer, though he does look so solemn and innocent. . He is 
very sober and quiet by the side of the water, and seems as if 
he could not do a wicked deed. But he has his own thoughts 
about the easy unsuspecting prey he spies there, and is patiently 
waiting a good chance to seize it. People who are less simple 
than they appear are 


“““Like the fakatra by the side of the lake, not asleep but thinking.”’ 


Again we have: 
‘‘The small hawk doesn’t hover for nothing: there’s something there ;”’ 


often used to suggest a selfish object in questionable proceed- 
ings. 
And: 


“The large hawk and other birds : they are all in one place, but they have 
different desires.”’ 


Then for the little birds let two references suffice : 
‘‘A sparrow’s meal: it’s picked up on the road.”’ 
And: 


‘The old woman that chased the young sparrow: ’twas ‘I am ere, but it 
is there.’ ”’ 


Joie. HIGULDER: 








* Scopus umbretta.—ED. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO MATERIA MEDICA. 


HE following are some of the most important articles in 

European Pharmacy, with their medicinal properties ; 

and where the articles themselves are not to be had, substitutes 
for them procurable in Madagascar are mentioned. 








European Drug. | Properties. | Substitute and remarks. 

Coffee. Antispasmo- Coffee is now cultivated, and is to be had in 
dic; stimulant. | many parts of Madagascar. 

Tea. Stimulant. There has as yet been no attempt to cultivate 


tea in Madagascar, but as regards country and 
climate there seems to be no reason against its 
introduction. Probably suitable places for its 
growth might be found to the south or east of 
Ankaratra. 

The French priests have introduced a plant 
called Epénat as a substitute for tea. Its 
action on the body is similar to that of tea, 
but its peculiar scent is at first somewhat 
unpleasant. 

There is also an epiphytic orchid (the 
Angrecum fragrans) found in the forests, 
an infusion of which acts like tea or Epénat. 
Its Malagasy specific name I do not know. 
It is one of the Hazo mzavona, by which 
name all parasitic and epiphytic plants are 
designated. The Malagasy occasionally use 
it instead of tea, as do the people in Mauritius, 
where it is known as ahame or Bourbon tea. 


Cocoa. Stimulant ; Cocoa might also be cultivated where coffee 
nutritious. | is found to grow. 
Turmeric. Stomachic. Turmeric .is found here, and is known as 
Tamotamo. 
Cardamoms. [Stomachic. Longoza* is the native name of the Mada- 
gascar cardamom. 
Ginger. Stomachic ; This is known as Sakamalao or Saka- 


sialogogue. | 7z7vo. This and the two preceding ones are 
procurable in the native markets. They are 
all cultivated, but the Cardamom plant also 
grows wild, and is found abundantly to the 
_east of the large forest. 








Stramonium. | Narcotic. | This is very abundant and is known as 
| Ramiary.t 
* Amomum Daniellit. + It is the Datura alba. The variety with a pale violet 


corolla is extremely common, the one with a white corolla less so.—-Ep. 
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European Drug. Properties. Substitute and remarks. 
Tobacco. —_ | Narcotic. Extensively cultivated throughout Madagas- 
car. Its native name is Paraky. 

Much cultivated and eaten as a condiment 
with food. Its native name is Sakay. 

In the forests are several species of plants 
belonging to the Nat. Ord. Smilacez, any of 
which may be used instead of the Jamaica 
Sarsaparilla. Their native name is Avaotra. 


Capsicum. Stimulant ; 
stomachic. 
Sarsaparilla. | Alterative. 


Onions. Stimulant ; Introduced, and becoming extensively cul- 

stomachic. | tivated. 

Lettuce. Narcotic. The medicinal lettuce is very bitter, but the 
sweeter and less narcotic variety has been 
introduced, and is now becoming cultivated as 
a salad vegetable by the natives. They call 

‘ it Salady. 
Carrot. Demulcent. Introduced. Cultivated in and near Anta- 


nanarivo, and can be bought in the market. 
Pomegranate. | Astringent ; Introduced. Cultivated in and around An- 

anthelmintic.) tananarivo for the sake of its fruit, which can 
be bought in the markets. 





Tamarind. Purgative. The Tamarind is found in abundance in the 
: western parts of the island. Its native name 

is Madiro. 
Marsh Mal- | Emollient; The S/zandrilavenona, a common weed 
low. demulcent. | in Antananarivo, has similar properties to the 


Marsh Mallow,* and is very useful for poulti- 
ces. The fruit of the Hofka, a climbing plant 
found in the forests, is also used by the Mala- 
gasy for poultices. 
Cotton. Usedin medi-; Cultivated throughout Madagascar, and 
cine chiefly} known by the name of Landzhazo. 
for making 


Collodion. 
Pepper. Stimulant. Grows in the forests, and might easily be 
cultivated. Its fruit is plentiful in the native 
, markets, and is known by the name of Voam- 
perifery. 
Indian Hemp. | Narcotic. Its native name is Romgony. 
Figs. Mild purga- The Avzavy fruit (an indigenous species of 
tive. fig) is eaten by the natives, but: the Europeans 
have introduced the medicinal plant /7zcus 
carica into Imerina, where it is becoming 
cultivated. Its fruit is sometimes sold in the 
markets, and is known as Avzavim-bazaha. 
Calumba.+ Tonic; demul-} A species of Calumba (the medicinal plant) 
Pcent. grows in the forests, but its native name is 
unknown to me. 
Quassia. Tonic. From several species of Simaruba. The 


wood of the tree called Aelahy, a species 





* This is the Marsh Mallow.—EpD. 
+ The Calumba of commerce is brought from the Mozambique coast (from Madagascar 
too ?). 
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European Drug. Properties. 


Gentian. Tonic. 


/ 


Horse-radish. | Antiscorbutic; 
rubefacient. 

Cinchona. Tonic; anti- 
periodic. 


Sarsaparilla. | Alterative. 
Sassafras. Stimulant ; 
sudorific. 
Indian ball. | Astringent. 
Male fern. Anthelmintic. 


Spanish fly. | Vesicant. 








Sago. Demulcent ; 
nutritious. 


Substitute and remarks. 


of Simaruba, may be used instead of the 
medicinal Quassia: and so too the wood of 
the trees called Alakamisy, and Varongt- 
mantra. 

A species of Gentian is said to have been 
used by Dr. Davidson some years ago, but I 
do not know its native name. 

This has been successfully grown by one or 
two of the Europeans in Antananarivo. 

The Cinchona might be successfully cultiva- 
ted. There are a few specimens of the plant 
in Antananarivo. A tonic (if not also antipe- 
riodic) medicine equal to Cinchona in the 
treatment of malarial diseases we may find in 
the lately introduced Eucalyptus, which the 
natives are beginning to appreciate and to 
plant in increasing quantity. The Eucalyptus 
has one advantage over the Cinchona, namely, 
that being more astringent and, to some extent, 
antiseptic as well as stimulant, it will more 
quickly benefit diarrhoea or dysentery caused 
by malaria. 

The native plant known as Fanory* may 
be used instead of Sarsaparilla. 

The plant known as Avozo may be used 
in place of this. 

Most useful in dysentery and diarrhea. I 
have heard of-a plant which grows in the 
forests which I suspect is identical with this. 

The Malagasy call this plant Amfanga 
lahy. 

ina blisters may be raised by the local 
application of the crushed fresh leaves of a 
plant called Zongotramboabe,t which grows 
in marshy ground. The juice of the Sozgo- 
songo (Euphorbia splendens) may also be 
used, but this is not so good as the former. 
There is a species of Cantharis§ said to be 
found in the S. W.: of Madagascar, which 
can sometimes be bought in the markets. It 
is about 5/8 in long, and 1/8 in broad; has 
| purplish green wing-sheaths covering a pair of 
brown membranous wings; thorax brownish 
yellow; head nearly as large as the thorax, 
but the cross bands on the medicinal Cantharis 
are wanting. 

Sago will probably figure rather prominently 
| in the future among the exports of Madagas- 
' car, as the palm from which it is procured grows 
plentifully along the east coast. 








* Gamphocarpus cornutus? + A species of Peucedanum. $1 have seen this in 
abundance on a species of Hypericum in south-east Betsileo. —Ep. 
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European Drug. Properties. Substitute and remarks. 








Arrowroot. | Demulcent ; Introduced, and cultivated at Tamatave, 
nutritious. | and probably also elsewhere on the east coast. 
It might with profit be more extensively culti- 


vated.* 
Salep. Demulcent ; The orchids most suitable for salep are to 
nutritious. | be found in boggy ground. 
Castor oil. Mild purga-| European castor oil may be bought some- 
tive. times in the markets under the name of 7*‘e- 


_voka Vazaha. Castor oilis also manufactured 
|by the natives from the Rzccnus communis 
| (Zanatanamanga\, which is very common in 
all parts of the country. The native castor 
| oil varies much in strength. 

Aloes. Purgative. Aloes of a very good quality can be bought 
in the markets. The natives call the plant 
Vahona, but the dried juice they call 
Aloesy, having learned the use of the juice 
from Europeans. 


° G. W. PARKER. 
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HE following is a list of diseases, etc., with their native 
remedies. It will be seen from it that, as might be 
expected, the Malagasy are herbalists. Though many of their 
remedies are useless, yet there is some wheat among the chaff. 
In the following all except native remedies are excluded, or 
if European drugs are mentioned, it is only to show the 
peculiarly native use of them. 


Sprains and dislocations.—¥or sprains and dislocations the wood of the 
Marovelo (a tree) is scraped and used as a drink. 


Broken bones.—Splints are applied made of split bamboos, etc. 


Colzc.—The root of the Azsovo is chewed, and the saliva swallowed ; or 
the leaves of the Voanantsindrana (Cape gooseberry) are pounded and 
used asa drink. The ZLavaravzna is also used. 








* The Tacca pinnatifida, from which the Otaheite arrowroot is obtained, is indigenous to 
Madagascar, and is found in almost all parts of the island. Its native name is Z'avolo. It 
is cultivated and subspontaneous in Mauritius, where it is known as T'avoul.—Eb. 
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Recent sores.—Soot, or the scrapings of an ox-horn, or iron filings, are 
applied to the sore. The Mifinakanga* (a creeping plant), and the 
Sofintotozimaniry (a creeping plant), are made into a drink and used 
also. The Cape Lilac leaves are boiled with alum and used as a wash. 


(Accidentally) drinking a tsingala (a deadly water insect). Soot is put 
in water and drunk. ‘‘Harahara’’ is also used. 


Gonorrhea.—The Voafotsyt leaves, or any bitter-tasted plant, boiled in 
water and used as a drink; or a warm water vapour bath. 


Indigestion.—The Zanatanana} fruit boiled in water and used as a 
drink. Songosongo (Euphorbia splendens), Vahivoraka, and the root 
of the Vzrovy are also used. The Songosongo and the Vahivoraka will 
kill if used in any but small doses. The Vzrovy in said to be purgative. 


Boils and abscesses.—Pounded rice and chillies applied as a poultice. The 
wood of the Hofka scraped and pounded. The leaves of the Vorz- 
vavina\| cut into thin slices, and the leaves of the Jantstnakoholahy 
broiled over a fire, and used as poultices. 


Dropsy and ascites.—Voafotsy leaves boiled in water and used as a 
drink. 


Small-fox.—Fowl diet. The Fanzffra and the leaves of the Voasa- 
vy (Lemon) are boiled together in an earthen pot and used as a vapour 
bath. The Zanzfitra is equally a protection against small-pox if a bit of . 
it is tied to a piece of string and worn hung round the neck; of course you 
must not be vaccinated ! 


Measles and chicken-fox.—The entire plant of the Zazmborontszloza§ 
is pounded, boiled in an earthen pot, and then used as a vapour bath. Or 
a fowl is cut up and treated in the same way as Zazmborontszloza. 


Whitlow.—The sweet potato is scraped, or the dried rind of the mallow 
is dried and scraped, and used as poultices. Or the root of the Alerytt+ 
is rubbed on the finger end. Also alum and chillies in water are used as a 
poultice. ; 


LEiczema.—The leaves (?) of the Zazmbatsy are boiled and used as a 
wash for the skin where affected. 


Chancre.—One part iron slag, two parts chewed sugar-cane. These are 
pounded, chewed, then burned and used as a poultice, or as ointment with 
lard. Or expressed Lemon juice is used as a wash. 


Syphilitic fleshy tumours ; condyloma, etc.—The leaves and root of the 
Andratsoa, or the leaves of the Axztsozutsozmatt (a small composite 
plant), or the leaves of the Zahkana§$§ or the whole plant of a Lavara- 








* A species of Commelyna. + Aphloia theeformis. + Aleurites triloba (the candle- 
nut)? || Cissampelos pareira. § Chenopodium ambrosioides. tf A kind of Solanum. 
tt Emilia citrina. S$ Bignonia articulata.—ED. : 
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vina,’’ bruised and used as poultices. Also the leaves and root of the 
Tstavaramonina and Andraisoa are boiled together and the water drunk. 
The leaves and root of the Bozgo are also used. Also the entire plant 
Mahatanando* (a kind of sundew) is boiled in water and the infusion drunk. 
Lsingatsa is said to be the most efficacious remedy for ZeZy. 


lich.—The Dingadinganat leaves are pounded and used as a poultice; 
or the leaves of the Azgavodzana}{ are boiled and used as a wash; or the 
root of the Zamdzfsy, or leaves of the Haronganal|, are pounded and used 
as poultices. 


Nettlerash.—The Rzadriatra§ is put into water and used as a vapour 
bath. 


Scurf on the head.—The AZozta is boiled in water, or an oxgall is 
mixed with water, which is then used as hair wash. 


Toothache.—Alum, ginger, soot, chillies, tobacco, and sulphate of copper. 
Any one or more of these is used in plugging the hole in the tooth, the 
ginger being used first. 


fliccough.—The patient is startled by any sudden noise or movement. 


Dysentery.—Chips of the Volombodimpona (rosewood tree); leaves and 
wood of Volomborona; leaves of Harongana, Any of these boiled in 
water and drunk. 


Diarrhwa.—The leaves of the Harongana, or Voanonoka,q or Guava 
boiled in water and drunk. 


Cuts and bleeding wounds.—Zozorott ‘burned to ashes and applied to 
the buttocks. 


Rheumatism and pertostitis.—The leaves of the Sodz/afana ;{{, or the 
entire plant -androtrarana, pounded, soaked in cold water early zm the 
morning, and used asa poultice. Rohkana (rheumatism) is also the term 
used to describe the state of a child which ought to be able to walk alone 
but does not. The remedy for the child’s disease consists in burying him in 
sand up to the waist in order to frighten him into moving his legs. 


Carbuncle.—The Fotstavadika is burned and made into an ointment 
with lard. , 

Sudden faintness.—Onions, turmeric, and spirit ; the two former pounded 
and then the spirit added. 

Drinking tadpoles accidentally.—Soap scraped, made into suds with 
water, and drunk. 


Sore lips.—Salt chewed and allowed to flow over the sore. Also Banana 
leaves dried, burned, sprinkled with suet, and used as a poultice. 





* Drosera ramentacea. + Psiadia dodonefolia. + Agauria salicifolia. — || Haronga 
Madagascariensis. § A species of Philippia. {1 A kind of Ficus. ++ A species of 
Cyperus, tf A kind of Crassula or Kitchingia.—Hb. 
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Shooting neuralgic patn.—Iron filings both drunk and used as a poultice. 


Leprosy on the skin.—The juice of the Zszvoangivy* squeezed out upon 
the skin. A green grasshopper killed, its head taken off, and its eggs 
squeezed out upon the skin. The entire plant Arzandro.} 


Sunburning, freckles.—Sulphur and lard used as an ointment. The 
resin from the Mango tree, or the juice that exudes from any kind of wood 
used as fuel, rubbed on the face. 


Any disease which attacks an infant /—Toad soup. The animal from 
which this soup is made is a large brown toad, about qin. long, called 


Sabakaka, the special efficacy of which seems to be due to the scarcity of. 


the animal. 


Swollen eye-lids.—The swollen eye is gently beaten with the corner of a 
cloth. Thisactson the homeopathic principle that ‘‘Like cures like,’’ as the 
swelling is supposed to be due to a slap from a ghost’s wing. 


A small thorn entering the eye.—The soft stalks of the Azamamy,§ 
and the Fandrotrarana.t The closed eye is gently rubbed with either of 
these remedies. 


Headache.—The leaves of the A/afave are smoked in a pipe. 


fever (especially malarial).—For fever the entire plant of the Wzfna- 
kanga, or the Kzranzay is used; or the entire plant or leaves of the 
Mafave are smoked; or the leaves of the Zandemo (called also, Dademo 
and Vdademo) are boiled and used as a drink. 


Intestinal round worms.—The TZaimborontstloza, or Kodtadiavoro- 
na,|| or Kotrokotrobato,§, pounded and used asa drink. The fruit of the 
Voatamenaka is fried and pounded and eaten. The Zanxferakala is said to 
be most efficacious in expelling the tapeworm. 


Sore throat.—The entire plant either of the Avxamamy or Fiandrila- 
venona is pounded, mixed with honey, and eaten. 


Faundice.—Turmeric or rice boiled in milk and eaten. The leaves of the 
Voanketsthetsy, or the entire plant of the Z7szkobokobondanitra.\\\\ 


Cough.—Sanatry scraped, some small fresh fish (Zoho) boiled, some 
ginger added, and used as a drink. 


Warts.—The lungs of an animal (usually of an ox) crushed and used raw 
as a poultice. 


For blistering remedies the following are used: The bruised fresh leaves 
of the Zongotramboabe, or the juice of the Sozgosongo,}+ especially the kind 
with scarlet bracts, applied to the place where the blister is to be raised. 


, G. W. PARKER. 


* A kind of Solanum. + Pterocaulon Bojeri. { A creeping grass. § Solanum nigrum 2 
|| A kind of Oxalis. “[ A species of Stonecrop. ''\| The common purslane? tt Huphorbia 
splendens.—ED. 
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THE MALAGASY. “PASSIVES.” 


HE following short article, including its title, was 
suggested by the very able and full ‘Study in the 
Malagasy Language’ by the Rev. L. Dahle, which appeared in 
the ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL for 1878.* In common with 
all students of Malagasy who have read Mr. Dahle’s valuable 
papers in the ANNUAL, I feel indebted to him for his 
contributions to our knowledge of the language; and I trust 
that he will find opportunity for giving us other ‘Studies’ of 
a similar character in future numbers of this magazine, if not in 
some more permanent form. Mr. Dahle is not inclined to take 
anything for granted, but, assuming an independent position, 
to a large extent proposes a complete reconstruction of 
Malagasy Grammar. For this, no less than for the general 
excellence of his papers, our thanks are due to _ him. 
Europeans understand Malagasy far better than they did 
twenty years ago; but many difficulties remain still unsolved, 
while probably not a few accepted theories will have to 
be modified or to be given up. 


But not all of them. Amongst other current theories with 
which Mr. Dahle is dissatisfied is that of considering a certain 
class of verbs as passives; and as he advocates a view which 
seems to me to be false and calculated to mislead any one 
learning the language, I make bold to write a few paragraphs 
in support of the position which he assails. 


It will be best to give Mr. Dahle’s own words about these 
so-called “‘passives.”” In supporting his division of verbs into 
‘“adjunctives’ and “‘sejunctives,”’ he thus states the case: 


“Tf, for instance, we divide them into actzve and fasszve, it 
will be found that adjunctive ‘passives’ are almost as active 
as the forms we are used to call active. //o entiko hiany ny 
entana, is about as much active as: /ztondra ny entanao hiany 
aho ; and we are quite justified in translating the one as the © 
other: I shall carry your burden. What is actually asserted in 
both cases is not what is to be done with the durden, but what 
the speaker intends to do with it.t Ido not, however, mean to 
deny, that in some instances the cozfext shows that the passive 
sense is the prevailing one. WhenI say: Vonozn’ olona to leht- 








* The ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL, No. IV. pp. 77-105. 


+ ‘‘Nearly the same opinion seems to be held by the Rev. W. E. Cousins. 
See §95 in his Malagasy Grammar.’’ 
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lahy 20, it is, I think, clear that my intention is not to tell what 
people are doing, but what the man in question is subjected to, 
what he is suffering. Consequently the same form, having in 
both cases an adjunctive agent, may have a prevailing active or 
a prevailing passive sense according to the context, or in other 
words, that the form itself is pretty zzdefinile as to its active or 
passive sense, and hardly can be classified as belonging exclu- 
sively to the one or other of the two. It is only when the agent 
is left out that we can without hesitation call it passive (e.g. 
kapohina 7zy, hanarina 10). In other cases it depends on the 
context how far itis to be regarded as passive or not. The 
chief reason for regarding the adjunctive as passive would be 
that the object (generally called the subject) of such a sentence 
is put inthe nominative case 'e.g. zovonoin’ olona iz [not azy |); 
but how little this proves is best shown by the imperatives of 
this so-called passive form (e.g. edo zzy [not azy|), where the 
active sense is clear beyond doubt, but still the object i is put in 
the nominative case. Upon the whole I think that these impe- 
ratives, derived from what are called passive forms, and therefore 
called ‘passive imperatives,’ best prove how indefinite is the 
supposed passive character of the whole class. In languages 
with passive imperatives ‘as Greek and Latin), i.e. imperatives 
formed in analogy with passive forms, these imperatives have a 
passive sense. But is that the case with the imperatives in Ma- 
lagasy formed in analogy with the forms usually called passive 
here? Nothing of the kind. The imperative evz/o is clearly 
formed in analogy with the ‘passive’ ezz¢zma, and is, like this, 
even capable of taking a suffix (ento-nao) ; but there is not a 
single trace of passivity init. It is quite as active as the cor- 
responding ‘active imperative’ mztondrd. In fact the active 
tendency of these ‘passive imperatives’ is so strong, that if a 
verbal root has given birth to two verbs, an active and a neuter 
one (e.g. mitsangana and manangana), the ‘passive imperative’ 
from such a root is almost sure to keep to the actzve sense in - 
preference to the neuter one (e.g. atsangdno is just like manan- 
gana as to its active character ; cf. mzsasa, manasa, sasao).” 


The above lengthy quotation completes what Mr. Dahle has 
to urge against considering as passive the verbs which in all 
Malagasy Grammars hitherto issued (English, French, and 
Norwegian alike) have always been treated as passives; but a 
little further on he somewhat incidentally but pithily summar- 
izes his views by saying that “we have no forms zzvarzably 
passive in Malagasy,” and further by calling them ‘‘the forms 
avatlable for expressing the passive.” 
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Before giving reasons for regarding the said forms as truly 
passive, there are one or two difficulties suggested by the fore- 
going passage about which a word or two may be helpful. 


To begin with, do Mr. Dahle’s examples substantiate his 
Own argument? He lays it down as an axiom that “it is only 
when the agent is left out that we can without hesitation call” 
one of the said forms “passive (e.g. kapohina izzy, hanarina 10). 
Yet, a little before this we read: “In some instances the context 
shows that the passive sense is the prevailing one. When I 
say: Vonotn’ olona 20 lehilahy 20, it is, I think, clear that my 
intention is not to tell what people are doing, but what the 
man in question is subjected to, what he is suffering.’ Of this 
there can be no doubt; but, unless we are to understand that 
there is some “‘context’”’ not stated in the example given, which 
may be supposed to influence our thoughts and lead us to the 
conclusion arrived at, lam quite at a loss to understand the 
example. Taking it simply as it stands: Vonozn’ olona 20 leht- 
lahy 10, what grounds have we for considering this as passive, 
which will not be equally good for all such verbs? and if it be 
true that “it is only when the agent is left out that we can 
without hesitation call it passive,’ how is it that we do not 
hesitate to consider this example (‘“ Vonozn’ olona 10 lehilahy 10°’) 
as passive? Its agent is not left out, but expressed. The 
only difference between it and the other example (“‘kafohizna 
zy’) is that the agent is given in the first case and left out in 
the second, and that the nominative is in the one case a com- 
mon noun limited by a demonstrative pronoun (zo lehilahy 10) 
and in the other a personal pronoun (zzy). This latter point 
of difference is obviously immaterial. So that we are led to 
conclude, either that the axiom laid down is untrustworthy, and 
that we caz without hesitation speak of one of these forms as 
passive even when the agent is expressed; or that it is a 
mistake to say that we are thinking of what the man is subject- 
ed to when we say: Vonotn’ olona to lehtlahy 10 ; unless indeed, 
as already suggested, we are to understand some context not 
stated in the example, in which case the example being in- 
complete becomes useless. This same example, by the way, 
comes in once more in a slightly altered form a little further 
on, but is used for a different, not to say opposite, purpose. 
The present (vonorna) is made past (novonorna); the agent is 
the same as before (olona), whilst the nominative (20 lehilahy 
10) is substituted by the personal pronoun (z2zy) in order that 
its case may be more clearly seen. It is given as an illustration 
to show that no argument to prove the “passivity” of a verb can 


-“ 
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be based on the fact that its object is in the nominative case (of 
which more hereafter), and may therefore be regarded as in 
Mr. Dahle’s estimation not passive at all. He may not have 
intended this, but it is certainly a pity that some other example 
was not chosen, seeing that this one (for surely the change in 
tense would not affect it one way or the other} had been pre- 
viously used as an instance in which it was clearly seen to be 
passive. To say the least, this is slightly confusing. 


I think too that Mr. Dahle has misunderstood the meaning of 
the passage in my brother’s grammar to which he refers. It is 
true that Mr. Cousins gives as the English equivalent of Hztako 
ny vorona, ‘1 saw the birds,’ rather than the inelegant and unid- 
iomatic phrase ‘The birds were seen by me,’ and further allows 
that either /ztako ny vorona or Nahila ny vorona aho might 
often be ‘used at the option of the speaker;’ but he has 
previously stated that “the Malagasy use passive verbs with 
far greater freedom than is allowed in English,’ and he pro- 
ceeds to say that ‘‘the distinction between them appears to be 
that when the mind dwells more upon the agent and his act, 
the active voice is employed, but when ¢he object affected by the 
act forms the principal thought, the passive verb is more 
appropriately used.’ Here the distinctions between the verbal 
forms as ‘active’ and ‘passive’ is maintained, and an attempt 
made, though with apparent diffidence, to furnish the English 
reader with a practical rule by which to regulate his choice of 
the one form or other. Probably the translation of a so-called 
‘passive’ Malagasy verb into an ‘active’ English verb led Mr. 
Dahle to regard the Rev. W. E. Cousins as holding nearly the 
same opinion as himself. In fact, I feel convinced that it is 
mainly because we have constantly to translate Malagasy 
‘passives’ into European ‘actives,’ and vzce versd, or cease to be 
idiomatic, that we are liable to be misled by them; and that 
but for this we should have very little trouble. 


if the question were one simply affecting idiomatic transla- 
tion into another language, it would hardly be worth while to 
fill the pages of this ANNUAL with articles on such topics ; 
nor is a discussion about mere names of much use. The only 
matter of any weight with me is: How shall we Europeans 
best understand the Malagasy way of speaking so as to speak 
most idiomatically ourselves ? 


Now the Malagasy preference for the ‘passive construction’ 
where we should unhesitatingly use the active is undoubted, 
and is moreover very difficult for foreigners to acquire. After 
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no little experience in helping Europeans to master the lan- 
guage, I venture to say that the ability to use this ‘passive con- 
struction’ as the natives do is one of our most formidable tasks, 
and one which a considerable proportion of Europeans 
never properly accomplish. As soon as we reach the island 
and begin to recognise what the natives say to us and to one 
another, we learn a number of common sentences in daily use 
whose European equivalents would undoubtedly be expressed 
by active verbs. Lzdi0 ny hena we soon discover to be the 
Malagasy equivalent for Cut the meat; Ampangotrahy ny rano 
for Bol the water ; Sasao ny lamba for Wash the clothes ; Ento ny 
seza for Bring the chair ; Lanjao ny vola for Weigh the money ; 
and so on ad libitum. Ina short time our memories can com- 
mand a goodly stock of such phrases, and, as we naturally at 
this early stage still ‘izzk in our native tongue and not in the 
vernacular, the verbs in all of these phrases are to us ‘active.’ 
But we are wrong in so regarding them. Mr. Dahle, I know, 
says of Lnfo zzy (which one would certainly render Bring it 
rather than the more literal and more correct, but positively 
ugly, Be brought zt) that “the active sense is clear beyond doubt.” 
With all deference to him, I should say that the Aasszve sense is 
clear beyond doubt. It is only its idiomatic equiyalent in a 
European language that is active. In Malagasy it is purely 
passive. Endless mistakes more or less absurd and laughable 
arise from the European’s natural tendency to regard such 
sentences as the above as ‘active.’ So long as he keeps to 
phrases learned from the natives, he is comparatively safe; but 
when he launches out on his own account, and regarding the 
verbs as ‘active,’ begins to form sentences for himself, he is sure 
to go astray and will be in constant danger of transgressing 
Malagasy idiom. Whereas, if he recognises the ‘passive 
construction’ of all these verbs and ¢hznzks of them as passive, 
mentally translating Dzdzo ny hena by Be cut the meat; Am- 
pangotrahy ny rano by Be boiled the water, and so on, he will find 
that more than half of his difficulty is over and that he is learn- 
ing to regard ‘action’ from a Malagasy point of view. 


Such a mode of speech and thought may seem, nay must 
seem, strange and barbarous to us Europeans, but it comes 
natural enough toa Malagasy. Still it maybe said that this is 
begging the question. Does the question then become simply 
that of one man’s dictum against another’s: Mr. Dahle saying 
that “the active sense is clear beyond doubt,’ and I, or some 
one else, replying that “the passive sense is clear beyond 
doubt?’ Ithink not. The verbs in question, alike as regards 
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construction, form, and sense, answer to the character of a passive, 
and should therefore, it seems to me, be frankly recognised as 
such. 


What is a passive verb according to the usual definition? 
Is it not one ‘‘whose nominative represents the odzect of the 
action: as, pater amatur, ¢he father zs loved ?” or, to put it in 
another way: “having that form as a verb by which the accusa- 
tive of the active voice becomes the nominative” (e.g. J caught 
the ball (accus.) becoming The ball (nom.) was caught by me) ; 
or: ‘fa verb is in the passive voice when the subject of the verb 
stands for the real object of the action; as, The table was struck 
by the boy.” These definitions have been taken almost at 
random from a well-known Latin grammar, from a standard 
English dictionary, and from one of the latest and best English 
grammars. The verbs in question are in perfect harmony with 
these ‘marks’ of a passive, the only peculiarity in Malagasy being 
that instead of expressing its agent by a preposition \@ or aé in 
Latin, hypo, etc. in Greek, y in English, etc.) it employs a 
noun 27 regimime or a suffix pronoun, which, until a more appro- 
priate name is found for them, must be called abladives. As 
we may Say in English, using the active voice: Zhe boy struck 
the table, or using the passive: Zhe table was struck by the 
boy; so may we say in Malagasy: Namely ny latabatra (accus. 
or object) razazalahy (nom. or subject), employing the active, 
or: Novelezin-drazazalahy (agent) ny latabatra (nom. or subject 
of the verb, and ‘veal object of the action’), employing the 
passive. Mr. Dahle feels the force of this himself, since he 
grants that “the chief reason for regarding the adjunctive as 
passive would be, that the object (generally called the subject) 
of such a sentence is put in the nominative case.’ Exactly SO 5 
and unless we are to alter our conceptions of what constitutes 
a passive verb, and are to introduce some new definition, this, 
at least to an English reader, is sufficient to show that the verb 
is passive. But Mr. Dahle adds, and unfortunately so as it 
seems to me: ‘But how little this proves is best shown by the 
imperatives of this so-called passive form (e.g. evto zzy [ not azy |) 
where the active sense is clear beyond doubt, but still the 
object is put in the nominative.” According to the old proverb 
that “‘what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,’’ one 
wonders why this imperative, whose nominative also represents 
the object of the action, and therefore fulfils the requirements of 
a passive verb, should not without hesitation be likewise consi- 
dered a passive. As to the active sense being clear beyond 
doubt, the very opposite seems clear to me. An idiomatic 
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translation of it would be active, but the Malagasy form and 
thought are passive, and so would the literal translation be. 
The grammatical construction should therefore be allowed to 
settle that point. 


By regarding these verbs as true passives, in accordance with 
ordinary definitions, we easily see our way through what 
otherwise looks a difficulty. Mr. Dahle points out “that if a 
-verbal root has given birth to two verbs, an active and a neuter 
one (e.g. mitsangana and manangana), the ‘passive imperative’ 
from such a root is almost sure to keep to the actzve sense in 
preference to the neuter one (e.g. a/sangdno is just like mananga- 
na as to its active character ;”’ [?] ‘“‘cf. mzsasa, manasa, sasao.” 
_ But as neuter, or as I should prefer to call them zxz/transztive, 
verbs have no passive voice in other languages, and from their © 
very nature cannot have (for a verb, whose distinctive feature is 
that ‘its action does not go beyond the doer’ and consequently 
has no ‘object,’ clearly cannot have as its nominative ‘the 
object of the action), there is nothing peculiar in their absence 
from the Malagasy. JdZz¢sangana, misasa, etc., being intransi- 
tive, have no ‘passives,’ but ‘relatives’ only (z/samganana, tsasana) ; 
manangana, manasa, etc., being transitive, in addition to the 
‘relatives’ (axanganana, anasana) have the ‘passives’ (a/sangana, 
imper. a/sangano ; sasana, imper. sasao). 


This introduces another question. Is there any tangible 
difference beyond that of mood between these passives when 
used as ‘indicatives’ and when used as ‘imperatives? It is 
conceded that as regards the form, “the imperative ezdo is 
clearly formed in analogy with the ‘passive’ eztzma, and is, like 
this, even capable of taking a suffix (ezz/o-zao’’). Then why not 
regard it as passive? Because, Mr. Dahle urges, “there is not 
a single trace of passivity in it?’ This is certainly puzzling. 
Entina, with the agent unexpressed, can without doubt be 
considered passive as already allowed; evfo, which is ‘clearly 
formed in analogy with it,’ and is also without an agent, has 
not ‘a single trace of passivity in it;’ both forms moreover 
being used in harmony with the characteristics of a passive verb, 
and both expressing their agent in precisely the same manner, 
viz. either by a noun zz regimine, or by a suffix pronoun.* 
What an anomalous kind of verb this must be! 


* An hour or so after writing the above I accidentally heard a Malagasy 
say to another, afterreference to some meeting onthe morrow: £zZo my vola ; 
to which the first one replied : Hezfina (occasionally used instead of o en- 
tina) ny vola. To him the passive sense of the imperative ez/o was clear 
enough, as evidenced by his reply. 
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Yet all the anomaly would cease if the ‘passivity’ could be 
detected. Is there, however, any real difficulty in detecting 
this? In certain exceptional phrases there may be, and if we 
think only of translation, there always must be; but speaking 


broadly, I maintain that the passive sense is as obvious as it 


ever is in any language. What is not so obvious to us Euro- 
peans is why the passive should be used instead of the active. 
When it is used, the sense is easily seen. If a man says; 
Miasa ny tanimbarcko aho, it is evident that he tells us what he 
does to his rice-ground; if, on the other hand, he says: Asazko 
ny tanimbarcko, it is equally evident that he tells us what his 
rice-ground has done to it by him, though both sentences might 
and probably would be rendered in English as active: Z dig 
my rice-ground. It is precisely the same with the imperatives. 
If he utters the command to a servant: Mzasd ny tanimbarrko 
hianao (which he would not be likely to do unless wishing to be 
specially emphatic), it is certain that the command tells the ser- 
vant what he isto do to the rice-ground; while if he adopts the less 
direct, milder, but more usual command : Asao xy tantmbarcko, it 
is equally certain that his command tells what is to be done to the 
rice-ground, and by implication, though not stated, by the servant 
- towhom thecommandis given. Dig my rice-ground would be the 
translation of both sentences. One has only to forget translation 
and ¢hink in Malagasy to feel the passive sense. Over and over 
again, however, the natives prefer the passive construction 
where we should like the active, especzally with imperatives, 
An active imperative bidding them Do this, Take that, Fetch the 
other, etc., sounds harsh and dictatorial to them, and they 
instinctively adopt the milder and less imperious Be done this, 
Be taken that, Be fetched the other. ‘We Europeans believe in 
ordering the world about just as we choose and are born leaders 
and rulers of men; we believe too in working ourselves, in 
doing, in acting. The Malagasy believe in being ordered 
(unless by Europeans in opposition to their national predilec- 
tions) and are born to be led and ruled. They are not at all 
anxious to do, to act, but are quite content to leave things to ¢ 
done by some one, or even left undone. Their language and 
natural disposition harmonize in this as in other respects. 


Apologizing to Mr. Dahle for the liberty taken in freely 
criticizing his position, and assuring him that this has been 


done, not from any love of controversy, but because I feel that 


in this instance we should lose rather than gain by following 
his guidance, I must bring this article to a close. I trust that 
those who have had the patience to read it will find themselves 
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not entirely unrewarded, and especially that any who were 
disposed to look upon Malagasy ‘passives’ with suspicion and 
to treat them as aliens may reconsider their views. Having, 
as I would fain believe, made out a reasonable case for themselves 
and established their claim to recognition, let us fully grant 
them their rights of citizenship and include them among 
properly enfranchised ‘passives.’ 


G. COUSINS. 


MAN-EATING TREE OF MADAGASCAR. 


HE following is an extract from the South Australian 
Register. It is needless to say that such a phenomenon 
as the one described below is oz est. 


At the request of Dr. R. G. Jay of Willungo, we reprint the following 
description, read by him ata recent soirée held at the Willungo Institute, 
of a singular tree which is alleged to exist in the Island of Madagascar. The 
account is copied from the ew York World, and is said to have been 
originally published in Graefe and Walther’s Magazine, of Carlsruhe, 
together with notes upon it by Dr. Omelius Fredlowski, to whom the letter 
of Carle Liche, the discoverer from which the narrative is extracted, was 
addressed :— 


‘“‘The Mkodos are a very primitive race, going entirely naked, having 
only faint vestiges of tribal relations, and no religion beyond that of the 
awful reverence which they pay to the sacred tree. They dwell entirely 
in caves hollowed out of the limestone rocks in their hills, and are one of the 
smallest races, the men seldom exceeding 56 inches in height. At the 
bottom of a valley (I had no barometer, but should not think it over qoo feet 
above the level of the sea), and near its eastern extremity we came to a deep 
tarn-like lake about a mile in diameter, the sluggish oily water of which 
overflowed into a tortuous reedy canal that went unwillingly into the recesses 
of a black forest composed of jungle below and palm above. A path 
diverging from its southern side struck boldly for the heart of the forbidding 
and seemingly impenetrable forest. Hendrick led the way along this path, 
I following closely, and behind me a curious rabble of Mkodos, men, women, 
and children. Suddenly all the natives began to cry ‘Tepe! Tepe!’ and 
Hendrick, stopping short, said ‘Look!’ The sluggish canal-like stream here 
wound slowly by, and ina bare spot in its bend was the most singular of 
trees. I have called it ‘Crinoida,’ because when its leaves are in action it 
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_bears a striking resemblance to that well-known fossil the crinoid lilystone 
or St. Cuthbert’s head. It was now at rest, however, and I will try to 
describe it to you. If you can imagine a pineapple eight feet high and thick 
in proportion, resting upon its base, and denuded of leaves, you will have a 
good idea of the trunk of the tree, which, however, was not the colour of an 
anana, but a dark dingy brown, and apparently as hard as iron. From the 
apex of this truncated cone (at least two feet in diameter) eight leaves hung 
shear to the ground, like doors swung back on their hinges. These leaves, 
which were joined at the top of the tree at regular intervals, were about 
eleven or twelve feet long, and shaped very much like the leaves of an 
American agave or century plant. They were two feet through in their 
thickest point and three feet wide, tapering to a sharp point that looked like 
a cow’s horn, very convex on the outer (but now under surface), and on the 
under (now upper) surface slightly concave. This concave face was thickly 
set with strong thorny hooks like those upon the head of the teazle. These 
leaves hanging thus limp and lifeless, dead-green in colour, had in appear- 
ance the massive strength of oak fibre. The apex of the cone was a round 
white concave figure like a smaller plate set within a larger one. This was 
not a flower but a receptacle, and there exuded into it a clear treacly liquid, 
honey sweet, and possessed of violent intoxicating and soporific properties. 
From underneath the rim (so to speak) of the undermost plate a series of long 
hairy green tendrils stretched out in every direction towards the horizon. 
These were seven or eight feet long, and tapered from four inches to a half 
inch in diameter, yet they stretched out stiffly as iron rods. Above these 
(from between the upper and under cup) six white almost transparent palpi 
reared themselves towards the sky, twirling and twisting with a marvellous 
incessant motion, yet constantly reaching upwards. Thin as reeds and frail 
as quills, apparently, they were yet five or six feet tall, and were so constantly 
and vigorously in motion, with such a subtle, sinuous, silent throbbing 
against the air, that they made me shudder in spite of myself, with their 
suggestion of serpents flayed, yet dancing on their tails. The description Iam 
giving you now is partly made up from a subsequent careful inspection of the 
plant. My observations on this occasion were suddenly interrupted by the 
natives, who had been shrieking around the tree with their shrill voices, and 
chanting what Hendrick told me were propitiatory hymns to the great tree 
devil. With still wilder shrieks and chants they now surrounded one of the 
women, and urged her with the points of their javelins, until slowly, and with 
despairing face, she climbed up the stalk of the tree and stood on the summit 
of the cone, the palpi swirling all about jher. ‘Tsik! Tsik!’ (Drink! drink!) 
cried the men. Stooping, she drank of the viscid fluid in the cup, rising 
instantly again, with wild frenzy in her face and convulsive chords in her 
limbs. But she did not jump down, as she seemed to intend to do. Oh, no! 
The atrocious cannibal tree that had been so inert and dead, came to sudden 
savage life. The slender delicate palpi, with the fury of starved serpents, 
quivered a moment over her head, then as if instinct with demoniac intelli- 
gence fastened upon her in sudden coils round and round her neck andarms ; 
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then while her awful screams and yet more awful laughter rose wildly to be 
instantly strangled down again into a gurgling moan, the tendrils one after 
another, like great green serpents, with brutal energy and infernal rapidity, 
rose, retracted themselves, and wrapped her about in fold after fold, ever 
tightening with cruel swiftness and savage tenacity of anacondas fastening 
upontheir prey. It was the barbarity of the Laocoon without its beauty—this 
strange horrible murder. And now the great leaves slowly rose and stiffly, 
like the arms of a derrick, erected themselves in the air, approached one 
another and closed about the dead and hampered victim with the silent force 
of a hydraulic press and the ruthless purpose of a thumbscrew. A moment 
more, and while I could see the bases of these great levers pressing more 
tightly towards each other from their interstices, there trickled down the stalk 
of the tree great streams of the viscid honey-like fluid mingled horribly with 
the blood and oozing viscera of the victim. At sight of this the savage 
hordes around me, yelling madly, bounded forward, crowded to the tree, 
clasped it, and with cups, leaves, hands, and tongues each one obtained 
enough of the liquid to send him mad and frantic. Then ensued a grotesque 
and indescribably hideous orgie, from which, even while its convulsive 
madness was turning rapidly into delirium and insensibility, Hendrick 
dragged me hurriedly away into the recesses of the forest, hiding me from the 
dangerous brutes. May I never see such a sight again. The retracted 
leaves of the great tree kept their upright position during ten days, then when 
I came one morning they were prone again, the tendrils stretched, the palpi 
floating, and nothing but a white skull at the foot of the tree to remind me of 
the sacrifice that had taken place there. I climbed into a neighbouring tree, 
and saw that all trace of the victim had disappeared, and the cup was again 
supplied with the viscid fluid. 


HOGS INTRODUCED BY THE PORTUGESE. 


‘oh HE Portuguese at their first landing on this island (i.e. Madagascar) 
left a brood of hogs, which have mightily increased.”’ 


From an old book of ‘‘Voyages.”’ 
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GENERA OF MADAGASCAR PLANTS. 


HE following is a list of the genera of Madagascar plants 
received at Kew in 1880, comprising collections sent by 
Mr. Langley Kitching, Dr. Parker, and myself. Following each 
genus is the number of species belonging to it. Ihave arranged 
the whole under their respective natural orders. A few of the 
plants were found on the east coast and in the Tanala province, 
but, as a whole, they may be taken as representing the Flora of 
the central parts of the island, especially Imerina. 


Ranunculacec. 
Ditleniacec. 
Anonacece. 


Menispermacee. 


Nympheacee. 
Crucifere. 
Capparidacec. 
Droseracee. 
Vrolacee. 
Bixacec. 


Pittosporacece. 


Caryophyllacee. 


Ly pericacee. 
Guttiferce. 
Malvacec. 
Stercultacec. 


Tiliacec. 
Chlenacee. 
Linacee. 
Polygalacee. 
Malphigiacee. 
Zygophyllacee. 
Geran1acee. 
Rutacee. 
Ochnacee. 
Meliacece. 
Celastracec. 
Rhamnacee. 
Ampelider. 
Sapindacee. 


Clematis 4. Ranunculus 1. 

Tetracera 1. 

Artabotrys 2. Xylopia? 1. 
Cissampelos 2. 

Nymphza 3. 

Sinapis 1. Senebiera1. Nasturtium 1. 
Cleome 3. Gynandropsis 2. Capparis 6. 
Drosera 1. 

Viola 1. Alsodeia 1. Lonidium 1. 


Bixa 1. Flacourtia 1. Aphloia 2. 
spermum 1. 


Pittosporum I. 

Drymaria 1. Polycarpza 1. 

Psorospermum 2. Hypericum 2. Haronga 2. 
Garcinia 2. Calophyllum 1. ; 

Pavonia 2. Hibiscus12. Sida4. Malvar. Urena2z. 


Cheirolena 1. Melochia 2. Buettneria 3. Wal- 
theria 1. Dombeya 6. 


Grewia 7. Triumfetta 3. Corchorus 2. 

Leptoizna I. 

Linum 2. Asteropeia 1. Erythryoxylon 4. 

Polygala 2. 

Tristellateia 3. Acridocarpus? 1. 

Tribulus 1. 

Geranium 1. Impatiens 2. Oxalis 8. Averrhoa 1. 
Citrus 1. Evodia 1. 
Gomphia 4. Ochna 3. 
Melia 1. Calodryum 1. 
Gymnosporia 3. 


Erythro- 


_ Gouania 3. Zizyphus 1. Colubrina 1. 


Witis Tt. Leeait: 


Sapindus 2. Cupania 2. Schmidelia 2. Cardio- 
spermum 1. Paullinia 1. 


Litppocratacee. 
Anacardiacee. 


Connaracee. 
Leguminose. 


Rosacee. 
Saxtfragacee. 
Crassulacee. 
Lythracee. 


Samydacec. 
Passifioracece. 
ficoidee. 
Papayacee. 
Haloragacee. 
Rhizophoracec. 
Combretacec. 
Myrtacee. 
Melastomacec. 
Onagracee. 
Por tulacacee. 
Araliacee. 
Begoniacee. 
Cucurbitacee. 


Hamamelidacec. 


Ombeliifere. 
Cactacee. 


Loranthacee. 
Rubiacee. 


Composite. 
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Hippocratea 2. Salacia 2, 

Spondias 1. Anacardium 2. Buchananiar. Mic- 
ronychia I. 

Agelea 1. 

Crotalaria g. Indigofera 7. Sesbania 3. Tephrosia 
3. Desmodium 10. Smithea 3. A‘schynomene 
3. Zornia 1. Vigna 3. Dolichos 2. Psopho- 
carpus 2. Erythrina 1. Clitoria 2. Glycine 1. 
Arachis 1. Atylosia1. Cajanus1. Teramnus 1. 
Eriosema 2. Abrus1. Sophorai. Poinciana 1. 
Dalbergia 3. Pongamia 1. Lonchocarpus 1. Bau- 
hinia 1. Afzelia? 1. Trachylobium 1. Tama- 
rindus 1. Cassia 4. Entada 2. Dichrostachys 1. 
Cesalpinia1r. Acacia1. Albizzia 3. Mimosa 3. 
Strongylodon 1. 


Rubus I. 

Weinmannia 5. Brexia 1. 

Kitchingia 5. Bryophyllum 1. Cotyledon 1. 

Sonneratia 1. Nesear. Ammanniat. Lagerstre- 
mia 1. lLawsonia I. 

Casearia 1. Homalium 5. Calantica 1. 

Passiflora 1. Deidamia 1. Physena 1. 

Mollugo 3. 

Modecca 1. Carica 1. 

Serpicula 1. 

Makarisia I. - 

Combretum 4. Terminalia 1. 

Eugenia 6. Barringtonia 2. Psidium r. 

Medinilla? 2. Tristemma 2. Olinia 1. 

Jussiza 5. Epilobium 2. 

Portulaca 1. 

Cussonia 3. 

Begonia 3. 

Luffa 1. Cucumis1. Momordica 2. Benincasa 1. 

Dicoryphe 1. . 

Peucedanum 1. Hydrocotyle 1. Sanicular. Cau- 
Calis I. 

Rhipsalis 1. 

Viscum 1. Loranthus 6. 

Spermacoce 2. Anthospermum 3. Oldenlandia 4. 
Ixora 3... Alberta. 1. . Vangueria 1. Coffea 1. 


Danais 2. Psychotria 14. Guettarda 1. Fer- 
nelia 1. 

Adenostemma? 1. Ethulia 1. Vernonia 10. Mi- 
kania 2. Ageratumi. Elephantopus1. Athrixia 
1. Pterocaulon 1. Helichrysum 6. Gnaphalium 
2. Psiadia4. Conyza4. Spheranthus1. Blumea 
tr, Emilia 4.; Sonchus 2. Lactuca’2.. .Senecio 

Gynura 1. Gerbera1. Bidens 2. Grangea I. 
Spilanthes 2. Centauropsis 1. 
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Companulacece. 
Lricacee. 
Mdyrsinacee. 
Sapotacece. 
Cordiacee. 
Boraginacee. 


Convolvulacee. 
Solanacee. 
Oleacee. 

A pocynacee. 


A sctlepiadacee. 


Loganiacee. 
Gentianacec. 


Scrophulariacec. 


Lentibulariacee. 
Bignoniacee. 
Pedalinece. 
Crescentiacec. 
Acanthacec. 


Verbenacece. 


Selaginacee. 
Labiate. 


Amaranthacee. 


Chenopodiacece. 
Polygonacee. 
Urticacee. 
Ulmacece. 
Morec. 
Monimiacec. 
Lauracee. 
Proteacec. 
Casuarinec. 
Piperacee. 
Phytolaccacee. 


Podostemonacec. 


Luphorbiacee. 


/ 
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~ Lobelia 2. 


Agauria 1. Philippia 3. Vaccinium 1. Leucothoe r. 
Embeliat. Mcesart. Badular. Ardisia? 1. 
Imbricaria 1. 

Cordia 2. 

Echinospermum? 1. Trichodesma 1. Cynoglossum 1. 
Heliotropium 1. 

Ipomeea 14. Poranai. Jacquemontia 1. 

Solanum 6. Physalis 2. Nicotianai. Datura 1. 

Jasminum 1. 

Tabernemontana 2. Orchipedar. Alyxia 1. Vinea 
2. Landolphia 3. 

Decanema i. Ceropegia 3. Stephanotis 1. Gym- 
nema 2. Tylophora 2. Vincetoxicum 5. Seca- 
mone 4. Gomphocarpus I. 

Gertnera 1. Strychnos1. Buddleia1i. Nuxia 2. 
Tachiadenus 2. Exacumi. Chironia1. Limnan- 
themum I. 
Harveyar. Toreniait. Vandellia 5. Hydrotriche 

I. Scoparia 1. 

Utricularia 3. 

Colea 2. 

Martynia 1. Sesamum I. 

Kigelia 1. 

Barleria 4. Asystasia1. Ruellea 2. Calophanes 1. 
Thunbergia 1. Gendarussa 1. 

Clerodendron 3. Vitex 1. Premna 1. Lippia 1. 
Avicennia 1. Stachytarpheta 1. 

Selago 1. , 

Moschosma 1. Ocymumi. Plectranthus4. Teu- 
criumi. Stachys1. Hyptis1. Leucas 3. Sal- 
via 4. 

Alternanthera 1. frva1. Cyathula 2. Celosia 1. 
Amaranthus 1. Achryanthes 1. 

Chenopodium i. 

Polygonum 6. Rumex tI. 

Pilea 1. Urerar. Cannabis 1. 

Sponia f. 

Pachytrophe 1. 

Tambourissa tf. 

Cyptocarya 1. Cassytha 1. 

Dilobeia 1. 

Casuarina I. 

Piper 1. Peperomia 1. 

Phytolacca 1. Rivina 1. 

Hydrostachys 3. 

Croton 7. Dalechampia 3. Jatrophair. Ricinus 1. 
Phyllanthus 7. Antidesma 1. Euphorbia 4. 
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Artstolochiacee. 
Commelynacece. 
Ayridacee. 
Scilaminee. 
Orchidacee. 


Zingtberacee. 
Lridacee. 
Amaryllidacee. 
fy poxidacee. 


Hydrocharidacee. 


Dioscoreacee. 
Taccacee. 
Liliacee. 


Smzlacee. 
Funcacee. 
LEriocaulonee. 
A lismacee. 
Natadacee. 


Pandanacece. 
Aroidee. 
Lemnacee. 
Cyperacee. 


Graminacee. 


Claoxylon 1. Exccecariar. Acalypha 6. Mani- 
hot 1. Canetia1. Tannodiai. Sphecerostylis 1. 

Aristolochia 1. 

Commelyna 5. Aneilemar. Cyanotis 3. 

Xyris 2. 

Canna 1. 

Eulophia 9. Polystachya 4. Disperis 1. Bulbo- 
phyllum 3. Liparis 4. Disa 1. Habenaria 3. 
Satyrium 2. Goodyera 1. Cynorchis 4. An- 
grecum 7. 

Zingiber 1. 

Gladiolus 1. Geissorhiza 1. Aristea 1. 

Crinum 2. Pancratium 1. 

Hypoxis 1. 

Hydrilla 1. 

Dioscorea 4. 

Tacca 2, 

Dianella 1. Asparagus 3. Dracenaz2. Anthericum 
2. Aloe 2. Eualoer. Rhodocodon r. 

Smilax 1. 

Flagellaria 1. 

Eriocaulon 1. . 

Sagittaria 1. Alisma 2. 

Zostera 1. Halophila 1. Ouvirandra 1. Potamo- 
geton 1. Aponogeton 2. 

Pandanus I. 

Pothos 1. 

Pistia I. 

Cyperus 12. Carex. Kyllinga 4.° Fimbristylis 5. 
Isolepis 1. Eleocharis 2. Rhynchospora 1. Scle- 
ria 3. Cladium 1. Hypolytrum 1. Fuirena 2. 
Scirpus 4. 

Panicum 13. Setaria 2. Oplismenus 3. Digitaria 1. 
Paspalum 1. Stenotaphrum 1. Coix 1. Penni- 
setum 2. Aristida 2. Eragrostis 3. Bromus I. 
Eleusine 1. Dactyloctenium 1. Cynodon I. 
Chloris 2. Ctenium 1. Sporobolus 1. Andro- 
pogon 4. Rottboelliar. Saccharum1. Sorghum 1. 
Imperata 2. Bambusa 2. 


ED. 
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VARIETIES. 


MALAGASY AS SLAVES IN JAMAICA. 


ae (uD IpE [the leader of the Ja- 

maica Maroons | was joined, 
but at what period is unknown, 
though certainly after he had be- 
come formidable, by another tribe of 
negroes, distinct in every respect; 
their figure, character, language, and 
country being different from those 
of the other blacks. Their skin is 
of a deeper jet than that of any other 
negro; their features resemble those 
of Europeans; their hair is of a loose 
and soft texture like a Mulatto’s or 
Quadroon’s ; their form more delicate, 
and their stature rather lower than 
those of the people they joined; they 
were much handsomer to an European 
eye, but seemed not to have origin- 
ally possessed such hardiness and 
strength of nerve as the other people 
under Cudjoe; and although it is 
probable that the intercourse with the 
latter had existed between seventy 
and eighty years, and an intermixture 
of families had taken place, their 
original character was easily traced 


not know, never having heard that 
any slaves were brought from the 
island of Madagascar. It is pos- 
sible there may be some other district 
in Africa called by the same name. 
They said that they ran away from 
the settlements about Lacovia, in the 
parish of St. Elizabeth, soon after the 
planters had bought them. It does 
not appear that their number was 
great, but they were remarkably 
prolific. Some of the old people re- 
member that their parents spoke, 
in their own families, a language 
entirely different from that spoken by 
the rest of the negroes with whom 
they had incorporated. They recol- 
lected many of the words for things 
in common use, and declared that in 
their early years they spoke their 
mother -tongue. The Coromantee 
language, however, superseded the 
others, and became in time the 
general one in use.’”? 

From ‘‘The History of the Ma- 
roons.’’ By R.C. Dallas, Esq. Lon- 


in their descendants. They were don. 1803. Vol. i. p. 31. 
called Madagascars, but why I do 
JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 
—_08¢4e0— 


IRON-SMELTING IN BORNEO AND 


S an incidental mark of the 
connection of the Malagasy 

and Malay races the similarity of 
their methods of smelting iron 
possesses no small interest. Dr. 
Percy, in his standard work on Iron 


* “Metallurgy,” by John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 


Murray. 1864. 


MADAGASCAR. 


and Steel,* describes the methods 
employed by various nations, and 
quotes the familiar description of the 
Malagasy method contained in the 
first volume of Ellis’s History of 
Madagascar (pp. 307—309). This 


(Volume on “‘Iron and Steel.”) London ; 


MALAGASY AS SLAVES IN JAMAICA. 


description: need not be repeated 
here, but its similarity to the following 
account of iron-smelting in Borneo 
will be recognised at once. ‘‘The 
blowing machine,’’ Dr. Percy says, 
‘is a single-acting cylinder of wood, 
open at the top and closed at the 
bottom. It is made of the stem of a 
tree hollowed out, about 5 feet 6 
inches high, and 3 feet in circum- 
ference. There is probably a hanging 
valve opening inwards on one side 
at the bottom, though no mention is 
made of the fact. In the wooden 
blowing machine in use among the 
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Chinese there are valves of this kind 
which are made wholly of wood, and 
nevertheless fit pretty tight. The 
blast is conveyed from the bottom of 
the cylinder through bamboo tubes 
about 2 feet 5 inches long to the 
twyers.”’ 

This extract possesses additional 
interest from the fact that other 
portions of Dr. Percy’s book show 
that, although iron-smelting is com- 
monly practised in Africa, the me- 
thods employed are very unlike those 
in use in Madagascar and Borneo. 


W. E. COUSINS. 


—070{00——. 


MADAGASCAR 


T is widely known that Madagas- 
car presents some strange and 
exceptional phenomena in regard to 
its fauna, and that it forms the chief 
or only home of several remarkable 
forms of life, among which the lemurs 
may be especially mentioned. It is 
not perhaps so widely known that 
the island forms the head quarters 
of the Chameleons. Such, however, 
it seems is the case. In a paper by 
Prof. Mivart (?) in azure (Aug. 11, 
1881), I was interested to find that 
out of the fifty known species of 
Chameleons, no less than twenty- 
one are from Madagascar; and ‘‘of 
the twenty-five kinds which have 
been enumerated as having horns or 
other remarkable processes on the 
head, no less than seventeen are from 
the same very interesting island.’’ 
Madagascar thus becomes ‘‘the great 
home of Chameleons generally, and 
especially of these curiously distin- 
guished kinds.’’ It may not be out 
of place here to give from ature the 
names of those that are found in 
Madagascar, together with the re- 
marks appended to each by the writer 
of the paper :— 
“The form called C. Azfzmena is 
furnished with an outgrowth flattened 
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from above downwards, at the end of 
the muzzle, which is cartilaginous 
towards its distal end. C. Labordz 
has a similar process more prolonged 
and entirely bony. C. suferczliarzs 
has a triangular prominence over 
each eye. C. fardalis has a nose 
dilated and toothed on each side in 
front. In C. globtfer a globular 
prominence projects anteriorly from 
each side of the end of the muzzle. 
C. calyptratus and C. calcaratus 
have each the summit of the head 
conically produced. In C. cuculla- 
Zus a very prominent flap extends out 
on each side from the occiput. In 
C. gularzs there is also a pair of 
occipital flaps, and the same is the 
case in C. brevicornis, with the ad- 
dition of a process on the end of the 
snout, covered with smooth scales. 
C. Malthe has a pair of slightly 
different occipital flaps with the 
addition (in the male) of an obtuse 
nasal prominence, which is grooved 
above. C.rhznoceratus hasa single 
central elongated bony nasal promi- 
nence, but no occipital flaps. In C. 
minor the male has two flat, com- 
pressed, diverging nasal prominences 
covered with large scutes. In C. 
bifurcus there is a similar pair of 


| fele) 


bony processes, and also in C. Par- 
sont. In C. O’ Shaughnessz there are 
also two divergent, compressed, scute- 
covered nasal prominences. In C. 


CHAMELEONS. 


appendage, but it is flexible and 
covered with short tubercles.”’ 

The four following are also given as 
from this island: C. verrucosus, C. 


gallus the nose of the male is provi- Jdalteatus, C. lateralis, and C. 
ded with a single long conical campanz. 
ED. 
—0L¢{00-——— 


MADAGASCAR FERNS. 


ROM the Lzxznean Soctety’s 
Fournal,—Botany, vol. xv. pp. 
41I—422, we learn that a number of 
ferns which have recently been sent 
to England from this country are new 
to science. A collection of 114 spe- 
cies of ferns, made by the late Mrs. 
Pool, and taken to England and 
presented to the National Herbarium 
at Kew by Mr. Pool, proves to con- 
tain 28 species which are novelties. 
The editor says: ‘‘That such should 
be the case in an order where the 
diffusion of the species is so wide. as 
in the Ferns, is calculated to raise 
our expectation of what we may 
expect when the flowering plants of 
the same region are gathered; and 
it is interesting to notice that some 
of the species, such as Asplenium 
Trichomanes, Nephrodium Lilix- 
mas, and Asp:dium aculeatum, are 
thoroughly temperate types. The 
development of lamina in the spe- 
cies known elsewhere, and the strong 
tendency shewn by many of them to 
become viviparous, indicates a damp 
humid climate, with localities excel- 
lently suited for the development of 
fern-growth.”’ 

From a private letter also from 
Mr. J. G. Baker of the Kew Herba- 
rium to Miss Helen Gilpin,—which 
we have been kindly allowed to 
peruse and make extracts from,—we 


find that in another collection of 
Madagascar ferns made by Miss 
Gilpin there are also many new 
species. Mr. Baker says: ‘‘The 
species and varieties which it contains 
reach the number of 146; of these 55 
are not in Mrs. Pool’s collection, and 
out of the 55, 22 appear to be entirely 
new, the remaining 33 being plants 
already known elsewhere.’’* 

“Mr. Baker gives the following hint 
to fern collectors: ‘‘Please always 
when gathering ferns to take the 
bottom part of the stock and the 
root-stock with its basal scales. It 
is often a great help in discriminating 
between the different kinds; and 
remember, for scientific purposes, 
leaves are of no use without flowers 
and fruit,—both if possible.’’ 

Mr. Baker also adds with regard 
to plants of other orders collected 
by Miss Gilpin: —‘‘There is certainly 
one kind (an Asparagus) new to 
science, probably also a little orchid, 
and one of those curious water-plants 
so like ferns, but with flowers and 
dense spikes, which belong to the 
natural order Podostemacee. The 
Lichens and Mosses are doubtless 
many of them new, but to have them 
worked up it would be necessary to 
take them out of the books, and send 
them to the men who have made 
these their special study.’’ 


JAMES SIBREE, JUN. 


* Specimens of these have been deposited in the Kew Herbarium, where they will be 
taken care of, and where any future writer on the botany of the island can have access 


to them. 
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MARSDEN ON THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE. 


{ | ‘HE following extracts are taken from Marsden’s essay 
“On the Polynesian or East-Insular Languages,” which 
is the first paper in his “Miscellaneous Works.’’* 


Page 3.—“But the expediency of giving terms a further appli- 
cation was evident, and accordingly, in the introduction to the 
Malayan Grammar (1812), I applied the name of Polynesian to 
that general tongue, which will be found to extend, through 
the intertropical region, from Sumatra, as its western, to Easter 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, as its eastern limit, throughout 
which ‘there is a manifest connection between many of the 
. words by which the inhabitants of these islands express their 
simple perceptions, and in some instances of places the most 
remote from each other, a striking affinity, insomuch that we 
may pronounce the various dialects, in a collective sense, to 
form essentially one great language.’ ”’ 


Page 19.—Most striking characteristics of the Malayan. 
—‘‘The words in their simple state are for the most part dissyl- 
lables with the accent on the first syllable; but monosyllables 
are not unfrequent. They are conveniently distinguished into 
primitives and derivatives, the latter of which are formed by the 
application of particles, prefixed or affixed, or both, to the 
primitive words; many of which (as in English) do not belong 
to any particular part of speech, but, in conversation especially, 
are understood to be noun or verb, substantive or adjective, by 
their position with respect to other words in the sentence. 
In writing, however, their grammatical sense is more correctly 
denoted by the particles applied. Neither genders, numbers, 
or cases are expressed by any inflexion or declension of the 
noun; these accidents being rendered quite intelligible by the 
use (as with us) of unconnected particles or words having the 
force of our prepositions and adverbs. The genitive or pos- 
sessive case of nouns, in particular, is denoted either by their 
relative position (the thing possessed being antecedent and 
the possessor consequent), or by the employment of an auxiliary 
word implying possession, in which case the position is 
changed ; as, rumah orang, ‘the man’s house,’ or orang punia 








* Miscellaneous Works of William Marsden, F.R.S. etc. etc. London: 
Parbury, Allen and Co., Leadenhall St. 1834. 
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rumah, ‘the house of, or belonging to, the man.’ The genders 
(being only such as nature has distinguished) are expressed by 
specific words denoting the sex. The plurals, when indefinite 
in number, are often formed by mere duplication of the word, or 
otherwise by terms signifying ‘many,’ ‘some,’ or the like.’’* 


“Language of ceremony or deference, etc. The employment of 
words considered more polite than others, as in HOEY: demise 
of a Sovereign, death of an ordinary person.” — 


Page 31.—“Next in order to Nias comes Madagash. However 
anomalous may be thought the introduction in this place of the 
language spoken in the great island of Madagascar, so widely 
distant from those that have hitherto engaged our attention, 
there are not wanting grounds to justify it, for not only are the 
small islands which lie off the western coast of Sumatra, the 
least remote from Madagascar of any in the Archipelago of 
which they form the western boundary, but we shall perceive 
in the sequel that the dialects spoken in them, and particularly 
that of Nias, bear a stronger affinity to the Madagash than 
those which prevail in the islands situated to the eastward of 
Sumatra—an affinity the indisputable existence of which is one 
of the most extraordinary facts in the history of language; 
when we take into consideration the immensity of the interve- 
ning ocean, combined with what we may presume to have been 
the state of navigation at the very remote period when the 
communication must have taken place, unnoticed as such a 
circumstance is by record or tradition. Nor have we reason 
to regard it probable that the language should have been so 
thoroughly disseminated by the effects of mere commercial 
intercourse, or the accidental settling there of the crews of the 
tempest-driven fvaws from Sumatra and Java. Such visits 
have never been productive of a radical change in the language 
of a great country; andin Madagascar it is remarkably uni- 
form, as is proved not only by vocabularies formed on its 
opposite coasts, but by the direct testimonies of M. Flacourt 
and Robert Drury, both of whom had ample opportunities of 
being acquainted with various parts of the island.t 








* Among the prefixes and affixes given are the following, which bear a close 
analogy to Malagasy forms: Abstract nouns: ka—an; agent: peng; 
active verbs: meng. ; 

+ “C’est une langue tres-copieuse, Says M. de Flacourt, “laquelle se 
parle esgallement par toute lisle, ot il n’y a qu’ un seul langue : mais il est 
different en ses accens selon la diversite des provinces.’’ Robert Drury also 
informs us that the language as spoken in the several provinces varies no 


? 


more than “‘the pronunication of English in different counties, with the 


—— a ae 
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“It is proper to observe, at the same time, that this tongue, 
where it differs most from the Polynesian, does not bear any 
resemblance to that of Mozambique or others on the opposite 
coast of Africa. The complexion of the people is much less 
dark, and their hair is not woolly, but comparatively long, with 
a natural tendency to curl. 

“As the evidence of an affinity between languages should be 
strong in proportion to the ~rvzma facie want of probability, it 
will be proper to analyse the list of Polynesian words, and to 
point out the specific instances of agreement; first observing 
that the prevalence of / instead of # in the Madagash pronun- 
-Clation strengthens the conjecture of an original connection 
with the Nias rather than with the other neighbouring dialects. 
With respect to the ten numerals, they accord so obviously 
with those which have been spoken of as the Polynesian char- 
acteristics that it is unnecessary to subject them to any examin- 
ation. 

“The Madagash word zd (sometimes 2/7), man, is in Rejang 
the same, and in Lampung z/iuin; masso, the eye, is a sibilant 
utterance of the almost universal mata (or mato, a southern. 
provincialism), exemplified in the masso anru for the Malayan 
mato art, the eye of day, or sun; wrong, the nose, is not only the 
Javanese, Sunda, and Bima zvong, but also Lampung eghung, 
Rejang zong, and Dayak urung ; loha or luhah, the head, seems 
to be an inverted pronunciation of the Bima olah; vulu, the 
hair, is the Malayan du/wh (the v uniformly taking the place of 4, 
as 7 often does of d and Z), the Bali du/u, and the Dayak duru; 
mifi, the teeth, is, by the inversion of the syllables, the Nias z/z, 
the Lampung zfuwn or zfun, and the Rejang ezpzm or-ezjin ; 
tangh or tango, the hand, is nearly universal, excepting where 
it gives place to /zma or rima, meaning the five fingers; 7a% or 
va, blood, is the darah of the Malays, and the rah of Bali, as well 
as of one Javanese dialect; avdru or anru, day, however remote 
in orthography, we have seen to stand in the place of the Ma- 
layan harz ; afi, fire, is the Lampung, Achinese, and Dayak 
aput or apot, and also the Malayan afz; ranau or ranu, water, is 


exception of a few words peculiar to each.’’ These assertions apply of course 
to the indigenous inhabitants only. In the northern parts there have been, 
from an early period, settlements of Arabs; by which people schools were 
established for the instruction and conversion of the natives, but apparently 
with very limited success. The specimens of Arabic writing that I have seen 
from that quarter were of the rudest description. Some natives, we are told, 
have been taught to write their language in the Arabic character, and on 
paper manufactured in the country, but this does not apply to the great mass 
of the inhabitants, who have no tincture of the Mahonietan religion. 
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the Nias zdanau or zdano, the Malayan danau, a piece of water, 
and the Dayak danun ; tfane or tana, earth, is universal ; vatu, 
stone, is the atu of many dialects ; vwrong, a bird, is the Malayan 
and Lampung durong; alult or adult, an egg, is the Nias azuloh 
or dulu; fia, fish, seems to be the Javanese and Lampung zuva 
and Nias za; vulan, the moon, is the Javanes wlan or wulan, and 
the dz/an of the Malayan, Lampung, Batta and various other 
dialects; and wzz/an,a star, in the form otf dzxtang, prevails 
throughout the Archipelago. 


‘Tedious as such dry enumerations must prove to the general 
reader, the point to be established will appear to the oriental 
philologist of sufficient importance to justify the addition of the 
following examples of coincidence from Flacourt’s Histoire and 
Fred. de Houtman’s extensive Vocabulary, Dutch, Malayan, 
and Madagaskers :— 


anghin, wind (Malay, angim). nana, pus (nanak). 

paraho, a sailing vessel (prau). voulou, the bamboo cane (bulah), 

laye, a sail (milaye to sail, layer, vare, rice (bre, bras). 
belayer). rivouts, a storm (ribut). 

tan, taun, a year (taun). vonnouhe mamounou, to kill (bunoh 

mynou, to drink (minum). memounou). 

mifili, to choose, select (pilik). tandok, horn (tandok). 

tali, a rope (tali). oularts, a snake (ular). 

massak, dressed, cooked (masak). oulat, a vein (ulat). 

houlits, bark, skin (kulit). taulang, a bone (tolang). 

vunghe, flower (bunga). oelun, man, people (orang). 

voa, voha, fruit (buah). tangan, hand (tangan). 

voanieu, cocoanut (buah-nior). ati, hati, heart (ati, hati). 

menach, oil (miniach). langits, sky (langit). 

fifi, cheeks (pipi). manta, raw, unripe (mantah). 

lela, the tongue (leda). manang, to win (menang). 

ouvi, yams (ubi). laoet, the sea (laut). 


lalets, a fly (lalat). 


“All the foregoing words between brackets are to be found in 
the Malayan dictionary, but it by no means follows that the 
analogy is confined to the words of that dialect, which are 
adopted for comparison, because they more readily presented 
themselves. The correspondence in the numerals, it will be 
seen, does not take place where the Malayan departs from the 
general Polynesian, but strictly follows the latter. It should 
not escape remark, that the title dzaz, by which the petty chiefs 
of Madagascar are distinguished, has a resemblance to that 
borne by certain officers or nobles in the island of Celebes.* It 
is doubtful, however, if the pronunciation of the vowels be so 
much alike as to warrant our belief of their connection.” 





* The Bugis title is dazz, the Bencoolen dyax. 





Eng. Malayan. 
One |satu sa 
Two jdua 
Three | tiga 
Four jampat 
Five |lima 
Six anam 
Seven | tujuh 
Eight | delapansa- 
lapan 
Nine |sambilan 
Ten |sa-puluh 
Man jorang ma- 
nusia 
Head |kapala-ulu 
Eyes |mata 
Nose |idong 
Hair |rambit, 

. buluh 
Teeth | gigi 
Hand |tangan 
Blood dara 
Day ari, hari 
Night | malam 
Dead | mati 
White} putih 
Black |itam 
Fire {api 
Water! ayer 





Earth | tanah 
Stone | batu 


Swine | babi 
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Cauche, | 
Javanese, Tarai (aniad Malagasy, 1638. Fla.! Ede Hout- 
W.M.1778. | ~*8 W. M1773, curt, 1658, 2%» 1604, 
siji isa sara |issa issa issa 
loro roro j|deloua |dua_ |rue, due |rohé, roe ;roo 
tulu tatlo j|tulu /telu telou tello 
papat apat jufa_ |effat, effe|effats effat 
limo lima lima |limé limi dimi 
nanam anim junu_ |ené,enena|enem ennin 
pitu pitu fitu. |fitu fitou -  |vytou, 
fitoe 
wallu valu walu /valu valou walou 
sanga siyam |siwa |Ssiva, sivy |sivi sivy 
sa-puluh |polo fulu /fulu foulo foullo, 
foelou 
u-ong tano ta-|niha |ulu oulo oule | oelun 
vo 
endas(holo)|olo hugu |luha loha loha 
mata mata masso, masso masso 
maso masse 
irong ylong /ighu |urong oron orong, 
ourong 
rambut ri-|bohoc |bu vulu voulou |wullu 
ma vahog voule 
untu ngipin |ifu i, nifi nif, _nifi,! niffy 
nife 
tangan camay !tanga|tango tangh tangan 
gitteh(Cer.|\dogo jdoh fra 'rharaa (ra 
ra 
ae aras luoh janruharrijandrou /|anremay- 
ava 
ungi gaby__| bungi jarriva ha-| halem hallin 
gaby lem 
pudja(Bat.|patay |mate | mate, maté maty, 
Soc.mati)} matay matti mati 
puti puti afusi | futi foutsi, foetsi, 
foutci | fottesi 
fouti ; 
irung ytim aitu. |mainti mainthi |meintin 
maytim meinte 
gini apuy a-jalitu |afu afou affe |affou 
oi 
bunyo(Craf Mae idaun |ranu ranoj ranouran-|ar-ranno 
banyu) ne 
lumma lupa taun j|tane tana/tanetanne 
(Crauf. wa-| bato,va-|batu /vatu vato vate 
tu) to 
cheling babui, |bavi |lambu lambou | lambok 
. bavoi 
manu ibun_  |fofo, |vurong j|bouron | vorong 
. manu vouron 


Bird | burong 
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Cauche, 


























1 Javanese : Malagasy ‘ F.de Hout- 
Eng. | Malayan. ; Tagala. | Nias. 511638. Fla- 
W.M. 1778. WM. 1778.|court, 1658, | 20> 1604. 
Egg |telur endo itlog jadulu ;aduli atouli atoulou 
Fish |ikan inva isda ia ia-j|fia fia hena 
gh 
Sun j/mata-ari |surningi /arrau, |luoh, |massoan-/masso an- 
arao sino} ru dro 
Moon {bulan ulan voan bawa |vula, voulan woelan, 
vulan voelan 
Stars |bintang lintang bitoni |dufi_ | vinta, vin-| vintan 
tan 
W. E. COUSINS. 
SO < 
DAP BB AR A, 


HE following is the translation of a short account of the 
Bara tribe furnished me by a native who, for a short 
time, was stationed as evangelist at [hosy :— 

“When a Bara dies the funeral obsequies take place 
immediately, the body not being kept beyond the day of 
its decease. After the burial the stem of a banana tree 
is placed in the house, and covered with a /améa, thus sub- 
stituting the corpse. Then all the relations and friends 
assemble together.and commence singing and weeping, while 
the men and boys are engaged in killing oxen and firing 
off guns innumerable. After a time the stem of the banana 
is taken and buried; oxen are driven also to the tomb 
which, on the way, are cruelly speared by the men until 
they die of their wounds. In this way as many as a hundred 
oxen are occasionally sacrificed. The dead body is not covered 
with a Zaméa in the tomb, one small piece of cloth being all that 
is wound round the body. The dead are not buried in graves 
dug in the earth, but are placed on the top of a rock and covered 
over with stones. TI riends or relatives are buried together thus 
beneath one heap of stones. Husbands and wives, however, 
are separated in death; for the women are not allowed the 
privilege of being buried.in the same spot with their husbands. 
‘The season of mourning does not last long, for on the return 
of the day (in the week or month following) on which the 
person died, oxen are again killed, the hair is again plaited, 
and the people again take to rejoicing. 


Oe 
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“‘When any one wishes to take a girl to be his wife, he kills an 
ox and makes a present of it to the father and mother and 
relations of the girl. Both he and they go through certain set 
forms of speech customary on such occasions. When a husband 
is eating his meals the wife is not allowed to join him, nor 
even to look at her husband while thus engaged. The condition 
of these Bara wives is truly pitiable, for the husband will do 
no ‘manner of work; he will neither fetch in firewood, nor 
work the rice-fields, nor fetch water, nor pound rice, nor even 
feed the fire. The only things the men do are fighting and 
tending cattle. If a wife leaves her husband, frequently she 
is shot by her father as being unfit to live. If husband and 
wife separate, no portion whatever of the goods falls to the lot 
of the wife. 

“The Bara do not build their towns on the tops of hills, 
but on level plains. Each town has _ several’ gateways. 
The houses within the town are placed at a considerable 
distance from each other, in consequence of the mutual distrust 
of the people. The houses are made of Volotara (a kind of 
bamboo), and plastered inside with cow’s dung. 

“The people cling most tenaciously to the customs of their 
ancestors, and the memory of their deceased kings is held in 
the very highest respect; the name of such kings is considered 
sacred—too sacred indeed for utterance, and no one is allowed 
to pronounce it. To such a length is this absurdity carried 
that the name of any person or thing whatsoever, if it bear 
a resemblance to the name of the deceased king, is no longer 
used, but some other designation is given. For instance, 
there was a king named Azdriamasoandro. After his decease 
the word “‘masoandro’”’ was no longer employed as the name 
of the sun, but “‘mzahentka’ was substituted for it. 


‘The idols of the Bara are legion. They, however, recognize 
the existence of the one true God who made all things, though 
they are utterly ignorant of His character. They say “God 
who dwells in heaven cannot see us upon the earth.” This 
is said to be the reason of their making idols, as they look upon 
them as substitutes of God to protect and keep them here upon 
the earth. There are diviners among the Bara who keep 
innumerable idols and charms, with which they embellish their 
houses and bedeck their persons. ‘These men are supposed 
to have great powers of incantation; the sick and even the 
dying they can, by their magic spells, restore to health; while 
those who come under the influence of their evil eye succumb 
almost immediately. For this reason these diviners are both 
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greatly honoured and feared. Their charms are of two kinds 
chiefly: (1) gun-charms; (2) wealth-charms. The gun-charms 
are those by which their owners are made successful in warfare, 
the charm ensuring certainty of aim at those with whom they are 
fighting, and at the same time protection for themselves against 
the balls of their enemies. The wealth-charms are those by 
the influence of which their cattle are increased in number, and 
their possessions rendered prosperous. 


“The Bara clans and divisions are constantly fighting, and 
their country is in a chronic state of internecine war. To 
be able to fight well and to steal well is a Bara’s highest 
ambition, and these accomplishments he is taught from his 
very infancy by his parents. When a child is circumcised, 
the following is the benediction pronounced over him :— 

‘‘O! be thou able to steal well. 
O! be thou able to fight well. 


If thou diest, die by the gun or spear, 
O! thou my child.’’ 


“Disputes respecting property are settled thus: a large 
cooking-pot is brought and filled with water, in which is placed 
a pebble. Then the parties to the dispute fetch firewood, and 
one sitting on one side of the hearth and the other on the other, - 
they keep up the fire until the water in the cooking-pot boils ; 
then the individual who can take out the pebble without having 
his hand scalded is declared the victor. Sometimes the custom 
is varied thus: the two litigants have their hands held first 
in hot water for a specified time, then in cold water. After this 
ceremony they are kept in the house for a week, after which 
their hands are examined. The one whose hands show no ill 
effects from immersion in the hot water is considered to be the 
one having truth and justice on his side, and the property is 
therefore declared to be his.” 


A FEW BARA WORDS. 


Flova. Bara. flova. Bara. 
Varatra Hotroka. Ambany Antonta. 
Miandry Mandiny. Mandry Mirotsa. 
Eny Eka. Mitoetra Mitoboka. 
Mivarotra Mively. Voanjo Kapika. 
Afo Bolo. Anamamy Mailo. 
Toko Demoka. Anantsonga Anambe. 
Mitataovovonana Abomahenika. Kitsikitsika Kitikitika. 
Miteny Mitsava. Vivy _ Kiborano. 
Avo Abo. Fanjaitra Fitribika. 


ED. 
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A, LIST OF .MADAGASCAR, PLANTS. 


HE following is a list (sent to me by Dr. Hooker} of the 
names of some dried plants I forwarded to Kew about 


twelve months ago. 
occasional remarks are also given. 


Nat. Order. | 


RANUNCULA- 
CEA. 


MENISPERMA- 
CEA, 


CRUCIFERZ. 


CAPPARIDACEA, 


DROSERACE. 
VIOLACEZA. 


BIXACEZ. 


CARYOPHYLLA- 
CEA, 

HYPERICACEZA. 

GUTTIFERZA. 


MALVACEA. 


STERCULIACEA. 


Name. 


Ranunculus pinna- 
tus (Poir). 


Clematis mauritiana 
(Lam.). 
Crssampelos pareira 


Nasturtium barba- 
reefolium (Baker). 

Cleome polanisia du- 
mosa. 

Drosera ramentacea 
(Burchell). 

Viola Emirnensis (or' 
A byssintca). 

flacourtia ramon- 
tchz (L’ Herit). 

Aphilowa theeformts 
(Bennett). 

Drymaria 
(Willd. ). 

Llypericumrupestre. 


coraata 


Calophyllum  ino- 
phyllum (L.). 

Pavonia urens his- 
pida (Bojer). 

Flibiscus esculentus. 


HT. micranthus ; and 
f7. (near) micran- 
thus. 

HI. diverstfolius. 

Malva sylvestris (L.). 


Szdarhombifolia(L.). 
Chetrolena linearis 
(Benth.). 





The place where found, and other 


Remarks. 


Imerina and  Betsileo. The 
juice of this is prescribed for can- 
cerous ulcers. 

Betsileo. 


Irmerina and Betsileo. The root 
of this is included in the British 
Pharmacopeeia. The native name 
is vor7ravina. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 


Imerina and Betsileo. 


Imerina and Betsileo. In damp 
ground. 

Imerina and Betsileo. In shady 
places near the forest. 

Known in the Seychelles as 


Prunter de Madagascar. 
Native name is voa/otsy. 


A very common weed. 

Common in Imerina and Betsi- 
leo. 

E. Coast. Its native name is 
voakotry. 

Imerina. 


W. Betsileo in woods, and I think 
also in Imerina. ‘A. esculentus 
furnishes okro or gombo pods, used 


in soups and as demulcents.”’ 
W. Betsileo. 


Imerina and Betsileo. Very com- 
mon in waste places. 

Betsileo and Imerina. 

‘Tanala. 
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Nat. Order. Name. | Remarks. 
STERCULIACES. | Dombeya viburnifo- | Imerina and Betsileo. Round 
_(contd.) lia. villages. Its native name is a/am- 
; pona. 
Melochia corchortfo-|  Betsileo. 
lta (42): 
Waltherta Amerz-|  W. Betsileo. Rare in Imerina. 
cana (1..). 
TILIACEZ. Triumfetta rhom-| Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 
boidea (Jacq.). 
Grewia vincentia tri-\| WW. Betsileo, where the name is 
flora. ; sely. 
G. (near) stexophyl-\| W. Betsileo. 
la. 
CHLAENACEZ, Leptolena. Bleak stony hill tops, W. Betsileo. 
A new species. 
LINACES. Erythryoxyion fer-| Tanala and Imerina. Native 


rugineum (Car.). | name, hazonbzby. 
POLYGALACE. | Polygala  volubzlis\| Imerina and Betsileo. In woody 
(Bojer). places. 
MALPHIGIACEZ.| 77zstellateta Mada- Banks of streams, W. Betsileo. 
gascariensis (Pt.). | Foot of Ampananina in Imerina. 


MELIACE. Calodryum tubifio-| W. Betsileo. 
runt (Desv.). 
GERANIACEA. | Geranium simense. Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 
Oxalis (near) corym-| W. Betsileo. 
bosa. 
OCHNACEZ. Gomphia  deltorwea 
(Baker). 
VITACEA. Vitis microdiplera| Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
(Baker). name, /amakrhentana. 
V. (near) pallida. W. Betsileo. 
V. (near) argutza. W. Betsileo. 
RHAMNACEA. Gouania mauritiana 
(Lam.). 
G. sericea. Imerina and Betsileo. 
SAPINDACE. Cardiospermum he-| Betsileo and Tanala. 


licacabum (L.). 
LEGUMINOS®. | Zamarindus tndicus| \W. Madagascar. 


(L.). 

A ides Jastigiata. E. Betsileo forest. 

Clitorta heterophylla|  Betsileo. 
(Lam.). 

Desmodium lastocar-\  Tanala. 
pum. 

Crotalaria  spinosa|. Imerina. In waste places. 
(Hochst). 

Cassta  occidentalis| Tanala, Betsileo, Imerina, Tan- 
(Lae kay. 

MYRTACE. ELugenta (near) .¢lo- 

merata. 

L. cuspidata (Bojer). 





COMBRETACE. | Combretum powrea. 


Nat. Order. 
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Name. 


MELASTOMACEA| 7rzsfemma virusa- 


ONAGRACE. 


LYTHRACEA. 
CRASSULACE. 
SAMYDACE. 
FICOIDEA. 
PAPAYACEA. 
CUCURBITACEZ. 


BEGONIACEA. 


UMBELLIFERZ. 


RUBIACEZ.. 


COMPOSITZ. 


mune (Comm.). 
Fussiea suffruticosa 
iD 


‘LagerstremiaMada- 
gascariensis (Ba- 
ker). 

Kitchingia. 


Casearza lucida (Tu- 
lasne). 

Mollugo nudicaulis. 

Modecca. 


Benincasa certfera. 

Begonia aptera 
(Roxb.). 

PeucedanumCapense 
(Sonder). 


Sanicula Huropea. 


LLydrocotyle mos- 
chata (Forst). 

Cussonia Bojert 
(Lam. ?). 


Lxora odorata. 
Spermacoce ocyniot- 
des (Burm.). 
Sabicea diverstfolia. 
Oldenlandia corym- 
bosa virgata (L.). 
flymenocnemis Ma- 
AALASCAY 1ENSTS. 
Guettarda speciosa 
L.). 
Nematostylis loran- 
thoides. 
Spzlanthes acmella 
L 


Seecio muicrodentus 
(Baker). 

S. (near) ambarilla. 

Bidens leucanthus 
(Willd.). 

B. bipinnata. 


Pterocaulon Bogert 


(Baker). 
Gnaphalium 
album (L.). 


luteo- 





Remarks. 





Betsileo and Imerina. 
Tanala and Tankay. 


Bara. 


Four species. A new genus of 
plants found by Mr. Kitching. 
Their specific name not yet given. 

Imerina. 


W. Betsileo. 
Betsileo. Apparently very rare, as 
I have seen but one plant. A new 
species. 
W. Betsileo forest. 
-Imerina and Betsileo in forests. 


Three days S. of Antananarivo. 
Betsileo in damp valleys near for- 
ests. E. foot of Ankaratra. Native 
name, ¢szleondroaha. 

Betsileo and Imerina. 

Tanala and Betsileo. 


Imerina and Betsileo. 


E. Coast. 
Imerina and Betsileo. , 


Tanala, Tankay, and Betsileo. 
Tanala. Common in Imerina and 
Betsileo. Native name, ahzbztszka. 
W. Betsileo. 


B.. Goast: 


Common in Betsileo and Imerina. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 

Betsileo forest. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 
Native name, ¢szAolotra. 


Betsileo. 


Common in Betsileo. 
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Nat. Order. Name. Remarks. 
COMPOSIT&. Emilia citrina. Common in Imerina and Betsileo, 
(contd.) Native name in Imerina, aztsozn- 
tsoina. 
Mikania scandens 
(Willd.). 
Conyza ntidorella| Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 
chrysocoma. 
flelichrysum tluzu-| Damp places in Betsileo. 
lefolium. 
Grangea maderas-| I(merina, in rice-fields. 
patana (Poir). 
Elephantopus scaber| Native name, ‘tambakombako. 
(fey Tanala and Tankay as far as coast. . 
Extremely abundant. 
Pstadia dodonefolia| Native name, dingadingana. 
(Stetz 7): Very abundant. 
ERICACE. Vaccinium secundi-|  E. Betsileo near forests. 
fiorum. 
Agauria salicifolia| EE. Betsileo near forests; also 
(Hook. fil.). top of mountain in Imerina. Native 
name, azkavodiana. 
LOGANIACE. Pederia fetida (L.). 
GENTIANACES. | Zachiadenus. E. Betsileo. New species. 
LT. longiflorus. Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
name, Zapfabatana. 
Exacum quinguen-|  Betsileo. 
ervium (Griseb.). 
APOCYNACE. Vinca rosea (L.). Imerina, Betsileo, and Tanala. 
Native name, vozenzna. 
Landolphia vahea\ Betsileo, etc. Furnishes caout- 
Madagascariensis,| chouc. 
ASCLEPIADA- Stephanotis florz-|  E. Coast. 
CEA. bunda. 
Gymnema rufescens.|  W. Betsileo. 
CONVOLVULA- | /fom@a desinophyl-| _ E. Coast. 
CEA. la. 
I. pes-capre (Rath.).| Betsileo. 
SOLANACES. Solanum auricula-| Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
tum (Ait.). name, voampobe. 
S. melongena (L.). Tanala. 
Datura stramonium|  Betsileo and Imerina. 
B:). 
BORAGINACEA. Nal ie a Roche-| Imerina and Betsileo. 
dia (A.D.C.). 
LABIAT&. Ocymum suave|  Betsileo, in woods. 
( Willd.). 
Salvia leucodermis 


~ 


(Baker). 
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Nat. Order. Name. Remarks. 
ACANTHACE®. | Barleria prionttis| Common on hill sides in Betsileo. 
(L Rare in Imerina. Native name, 
rointsokina. 
Gendarussa vulga-| Imerina and E. coast. Native 
ey name, dinzgadingambazaha. Most 
probably introduced. 
Asystasia gangetica| Imerina, Betsileo, and as far as 
(T. Anders.). E. Coast. 
PEDALIACES. Sesamune tndicum\| Tanala. A kind of sesame much 
ane cultivated. Native name, voahazo. 
CRESCENTIA- Kigelta Madagas-| Bara. 
CER. carvensts (Baker). 
SCROPHULARIA-| Zecome Cafpensts. Antananarivo. In gardens. 
CER. Doubtless an introduced plant. 
Harveya aulaya ob- Commonin Imerina; less so in Be- 
tustfolia. tsileo. Native name, Jarakinamboa. 
Scoparia dulczs (L.).| Common in Betsileo and Tanala. 
Vandellia (near) ; 
crustacea. 
Vandellia (near) mz- 
nima. 
POLYGONACEM. | Polygonum minus.| Betsileo. By banks of streams. 
P. lanigerum. Tanala. 
Rumex Abyssinicus.|  E. Betsileo. 
AMARANTACEA. | Celosza trigynia (L.). 
Achyranthes aspera| Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
hay F name, vatofosalahy. 
Amaranthus spino-| Imerina, Betsileo, and Tanala. 
S75 iw) Native name, azapatsa. 
CHENOPODIA- Chenopodiumambro-| Native name, tazmborontszloza. 
CER. szordes (L.). 


EUPHORBIACE®, 


URTICACEA. 


PIPERACEA. 


Croton (near) gran- 
gerioides. 
Phyllanthus ntirurt 
(L.). 
P.casticum(Willem.). 
Dalechampia terna- 
ta. 
D.(near)pentaphylla. 
Tragia cordifolia. 
Euphorbia  splen- 
dens. 


Pilea (near) guadrv- 
Solta. 
Cannabis sativa. 


Peperomia (near) Ly- 
alliz, 


PODOSTEMACE&.| //ydrostachys tmobri- 


cata (A. Juss.). 


E. Betsileo. In forests. Native 
name, somaznty. 


Imerina and Betsileo. 


W. Betsileo. 

Betsileo and Tankay. 
Betsileo. 

W. Betsileo. In woods. 


Growing on rocks in Betsileo, 
where itis not more than a few inches 
high. This is probably the original 
of the one used for fencing in Imeri- 
na. Native name, sougosongo. 

E. Betsileo. 


Chiefly about Ankaratra, and in 
Betsileo. Native name, vozgo7y. 


Tanala. In rivers. 
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Nat. Order. | Name. Remarks. 
LORANTHACEZ. | Loranthus (near)} E. Betsileo. Forest. 
oreophilus. 
L.(near) hayefolius.| EE. Betsileo. Forest. 
TACCACEZ. Tacca fpinnatifida| Tanala, Bara, Betsileo, rare in 
(Forst.). Imerina. Native name, favolo; 
known in Mauritius as ‘‘Tavoul.”’ 
DIOSCOREACER. | Dzoscorea glabra. Betsileo. +t 
ORCHIDACES. Angraecum Gilpine. Imerina and Betsileo. Forests. 
A. (near) s¢#rzatum. 
A (near) zplicatum. 
Disperis oppositifo- 
Zza (Smith). 
Habenaria punctata. 
Satyrium gracile. 
Cynorchis fastigiata 
(Thouars). 
Mystacidium citra- 
tum. 
ZINGIBERACES. | Zingiber zerumbes| Tanala. Nativename, sakarzvon- 
(L.). dambo. 
AMARYLLIDA- | Xerophyta. Betsileo. Growing in shallow soil 
CEA, where the rock comes to the surface. 
Two new species, the specific names 
of which are not get given. 
Crinum defixum. Betsileo and Tanala. 
Asparagus  stmu-\| Imerina and Betsileo. In woody 
lans. places. 
LILIACEA. Dracena reflexa| Imerina, Betsileo, and as far as 
(Lam.). E. Coast. Native name, 7a770 or 
tavivola. 
Anthericum (near)| W. Betsileo. 
triflorum. 
COMMELYNA- Commelyna MMada-| W. Betsileo. In woods. 
CEA. Lascariensts. 
Hloscopa glanerata. Imerina, Betsileo, and as far as 
E. Coast. By sides of streams. 
Cyanotis nodifiora. 
Coleotrype gondotre. 
CYPERACEA. Cyperus  tuberosus 
(Rottb.). 
Limbristylis diphylla 
(Vahl.). 
Rhyncospora polyce- 
phala (Wydl.). 
GRAMINACEAR, | Sefaria glauca 
(Beauv.). 
FILICES. Lomaria attenuata 
(Willd.). 
Pellea calamelanos.| WW. Betsileo. Imerina and Be- 
Acrostithum squa-| tsileo. 
mosum (Sw.). 
LYCOPODIACEA, | Selaginella vrupes- 


tris. 


ED. 


THE ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 


MADAGASCAR FROM 


OLITICAL. MILITARY CON- 
SCRIPTION.—One of the chief 
political events of the last three years 
is the new conscription of soldiers 
that has been made, the proclamation 
respecting which took place on the 
25th of March, 1879. ‘This conscrip- 
tion, owing to the humane principles 
on which it was based, has given 
great satisfaction to the people. Ser- 
vice in the army had hitherto been 
regarded with the utmost dislike and 
dread, and when it became known 
that a new conscription was to be 
made, the feeling among the people 
was one of anxious suspense and 
fear. When, however, the #abary 
containing the new regulations was 
published, the alarm subsided, and 
large numbers volunteered their ser- 
vices to the army. We extract the 
following from the ‘‘TEN YEAR’S 
' REVIEW OF MISSION WORK in 
connection with the L. M. S. in 
Madagascar.’’ 

‘‘EKarly on the morning of the 25th 
of March, 1879, the booming of artil- 
lery announced that an event of 
importance was about to take place. 
This continued at intervals till about 
the middle of the forenoon, when the 
Prime Minister made his appearance, 
attended by all the principal officers, 
and bringing the Royal Message, 
which he read in the presence of the 
assembled multitude. The Procla- 
mation was wel! received by the 
people, and gave much greater satis- 
faction than could possibly have: been 
expected. The following extract, 
from the Report of the Madagascar 
Mission for 1879, shews the nature 
of this adary, and the principles on 
which the new conscription was based 
as compared with the past :— 

‘« «The word of the Queen, and the 
new military regulations, shew a 
decided advance upon anything of 


1878—1881. 


the kind that has hitherto taken 
place in Madagascar, and, if the 
country is to have an army at all, 
we do not know that it could be 
formed on a better system, taking 
into consideration the circumstances 
of the people, than that which has 
now been adopted. The following 
are the principal features of the new 
system as compared with the old 
one: (1) not the poor only, but all 
classes are required to serve, none 
being exempt, except (a) the sick 
and incapable, (4) pastors of churches 
who have been duly appointed and 
recognised, and (c) such as the Queen 
shall be pleased to free. (2) Instead 
of service for life, the time of service 
is fixed at five years, while those who 
are diligent and acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications before the expira- 
tion of that time will be treated with 
special favour. (3) In future the 
enrolment of new soldiers will not be 
at irregular intervals, as formerly, 
but will take place annually. (4) The 
soldiers will no longer be called up to 
the Capital for drill, but will be drilled 
in their own district, by duly appoin- 
ted drillmasters. (5) They will no 
more be sent into distant parts of the 
island for life, but for twelve months 
only, so that there will be a constant 
interchange of companies throughout 
the country. And (6) a number of 
regulations are given, with a view to 
prevent oppression, bribery, and de- 
ception ; and fines varying from ten 
to a hundred dollars are imposed on 
any one who may be found guilty of 
any of these misdemeanours. 

“The next step, in carrying out the 
scheme of military improvements, 
was the levying of a gun-tax. This 
had been foreseen for some time, as 
the Government stock of guns was 
both very poor and very limited. The 
measure was also undertaken + with 
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the full consent, and even at the 
request, of the people, so that no 


dissatisfaction was created by it in» 


the country. The tax was levied on 
the 30th of January, and four months 
were allowed for the payment of it. 
The levying of this tax was as fol- 
lows :—for three slaves, one dollar (one 
shilling and fourpence each); for six 
cattle, one shilling (twopence each) ; 
persons having neither slaves nor 
cattle, to pay twopence each, the poor 
and destitute, however, being free, 
only requiring to have their names 
registered. Any one not paying the 
tax on the slaves or cattle in his 
possession is liable to have them con- 
fiscated. It was also enacted, that 
any one who, through love of his 
country should wish to present a free- 
will offering in addition to paying his 
ordinary tax, should be at liberty to 
do according to his own will, and in 
return should receive a paper contain- 
ing a notification of the offering 
made in the name of the Queen, which 
could be handed down to his descen- 
dants as a memento of the good he 
had done to the kingdom. By this 
means a large sum of money was 
obtained.’’ 

THE GREAT KABARY AND THE 
NEw LAws.—On the 29th of March, 
1881, the largest concourse of people 
that has been seen in Antananarivo 
since the coronation of the reigning 
Queen assembled in the open space at 
Andohalo, to witness the formal pro- 
mulgation of a new and revised code 
of laws. The Queen was present in 
person, attended by the Prime Minis- 
ter and the highest civil and military 
dignitaries in the land; and all the 
arrangements made were evidently 
intended to deeply impress the minds 
of the people, and give dignity and 
importance to the occasion. 

In a short notice like this it 
would be quite impossible to give 
anything like a full and clear account 
of the scope and character of this 
collection of edicts. A few general 
remarks must suffice. The collection 
contains 305 distinct and separate 
statutes; and these, together with 
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a lengthy preamble, index, and 
other matters, are comprised in ‘a 
clearly printed pamphlet of 80 pages. 
What a contrast to the dreary and 
ponderous tomes in which the count- 
less laws of England are imbedded ! 
The bare mention of the number of 
these ordinances, unaccompanied by 
any particularized information as to 
their character, will at once lead the 
reader to conclude that they are 
framed for a society very simple in 
its structure, and take no account of 
the difficult, complex, and intricate 
problems which have to be dealt with 
by the legislators of highly civilized 
communities. 

Amongst the 12 capital crimes 
punishable, not only with loss of 
life, but with the confiscation of 
the entire property of the offender, 
and chiefly referring to treason and 
rebellion, it is curious to find in- 
cluded, ‘‘the making of evil charms 
with intent to cause the death of the 
Sovereign.’’ The importation of Afri- 
can and other foreign slaves, and the 
exportation of slaves beyond the seas, 
are made offences of the gravest 
kind, to which the penalty of twenty 
years in chains, and appropriation by 
the Government of the whole estate 
of the offender, is attached. Dig- 
ging for gold, silver, copper, lead, 
coal, and other minerals, and pro- 
specting for precious stones are prohi- 
bited, with the exposure, in case of 
transgression, to the punishment of — 
20 years in chains. Kidnappers and 
the makers of evil charms are liable 
to a like penalty. Seventeen of the 
enactments refer to thefts, with 
penalties varying, according to the 
gravity of the act, from a small money 
fine, or, as an alternative, a short 
imprisonment, to incarceration for a 
term of 7 years. Polygamy is forbid- 
den on pain of a fine of 10 cattle and 
1o dollars, or an alternative impri- 
sonment for as many days as there 
are sixpences in the fine. No mar- 
riages are to be recognised by the 
law except such as have been duly 
registered by the state officials ; and 
no divorce is legal that has not re- 
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ceived the consent of the State. 
Husband and wife separating, not 
having given proper notice and infor- 
mation to the authorities, are to be 
fined 50 dollars, one-third of which 
is to be paid by the woman, and the 
remainder by the man. A rigorous 
enforcement of these decrees will no 
doubt check the frequency of divorce, 
and tend to impress on the minds of 
the people the sacredness of the 
marriage bond. 

More than 70 of the decrees have 
reference to the administration of 
justice, the methods of procedure in 
the courts of law, and the actions and 
conduct of judges. Asa whole they 
seem sound in principle, easy of 
execution, and admirably adapted 
to the ideas and habits of the people. 
The punishments seem reasonable 
and wholesome in their severity, and 
fully adjusted to the various offences. 
If they are faithfully and impartially 
carried out, they will no doubt reduce 
the expenses and put down many of 
the abuses of litigation, secure justice 
to all classes, and tend to the estab- 
lishment of order, peace, and content 
in the realm. 

The new code also contains 36 
ordinances bearing upon schools and 
education generally. The fact that 
they were formally proclaimed at the 
same time as the other laws indi- 
cates a determination on the part of 
the Government to come into close 
relation with the educational move- 
ment. According to these regulations 
every child of free parents of 8 
years of age and upwards is required 
to attend school. Fines or, as an 
alternative, imprisonment are to be 
imposed upon the parents or guar- 
dians of delinquents. Standards of 
examination are also to be prepared, 
and no child is to be freed from 
attendance at school until he has 
received a certificate from the gov- 
ernment inspector stating that he 
has passed the prescribed examina- 
tions. Lazy and unfaithful teachers 
are to be fined 5 dollars, or, in default 
thereof, to suffer a short imprison- 
ment. 
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The four last laws in the code refer 
to the making and sale of spirits. 
Certain limits are specified within 
which the making and sale of spirits 
are prohibited. Offenders are pun- 
ishable with a fine of 10 cattle and 
10 dollars. All persons found drunk 
are to be fined 7 cattle and 7 dollars. 

As a whole it must be said that 
the laws are merciful and reason- 
able, and contrast in this respect 
most strongly with the unreasonable 
and implacable severity of the system 
of laws in-vogue 20 years ago. The 
punishments seem adapted to the 
diverse character of the offences, 
and are properly intermixed with 
due distinctions of severity. It is to 
be hoped that a thoroughly hearty 
and honest attempt will be made to 
carry into application the laws; and 
that as the Government has recog- 
nised the need for amendment and 
re-adaptation in the punishments 
awarded to offences, it will also 
realize that the law can only be 
honoured, and offences prevented, 
by the certainty of punishment fol- 
lowing quickly and impartially on 
the heels of the transgression. 

It is pleasing to find that a large 
number of young men of intelligence 
and capacity, who have been educated 
in the various Mission institutions, 
have been placed by the Queen in 
positious of great responsibility and 
authority, and associated with older 
men for the execution of the new laws. 
We trust that this inaugurates a new 
epoch in the administration of the 
affairs of this kingdom. 

THE VISIT OF THE ADMIRAL. 
— During the month of July last Anta- 
nanarivo was thrown into a state of 
great excitement by the visit of H. E. 
Rear-admiral W. Gore Jones, C.B., 
as envoy of the British Government. 
Admiral Jones was accompanied not 
only by his suite, but also by Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Consul. As no Bri- 
tish embassy had visited Antananarivo 
since the coronation of Radama II. 
in 1862, and as even the Consul had 
not been seen in the Capital for some 
years, the visit of an English envoy 
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was naturally regarded with an un- 
usual amount of interest and curiosity. 
Various conjectures were made as to 
the reasons that had led the British 
Government to send a special embassy 
to Madagascar. On public occasions 
during his stay in Antananarivo the 
Admiral merely said he had come to 
give emphasis to the friendly relations 
existing between the two governments. 
In a short notice of the mission con- 
tained in the 7z7zes, however, it was 
stated that the visit had reference to 
the suppression of the slave trade. 
During the few days Admiral Jones 
remained (July 1~12) Antananarivo 
was kept in aconstant state of festivi- 
ty. Receptions, banquets, a garden 
party at the Prime Minister’s country 
house, etc. etc., followed one another 
in quick succession. The Admiral 
appeared much pleased with the 
reception he received, which was in- 
deed as friendly and courteous as the 
Malagasy could possibly makeit. The 
visit has left pleasant recollections, 
and has doubtless tended to deepen 
the friendly feelings the people of 
this island entertain towards the 
British Government and people. 





RELIGIOUS. OPENING OF THE 
RoyAL CHAPEL.—On the 8th of 
April, 1880, the chapel within the 
precincts of the palace, which had 
occupied several years in building, 
was formally opened. Tickets of 
invitation were sent to the mission- 
aries of all the societies having repre- 
sentatives in Imerina, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, and many availed 
themselves of the invitation. On his 
way to the chapel, accompanying 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Prime 
Minister made the announcement that 
the Queen had graciously extended 
her pardon to all prisoners in chains 
in the Capital (except those imprison- 
ed for debt), and also to all who took 
part in aconspiracy against the gov- 
ernment some years ago, as well as to 
many of those who for various crimes 
had been banished to distant parts of 
the island. After this Her Majesty 
entered the new building, and the 
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service commenced. After singing, 
reading, and prayer, the Prime Minis- 
ter related the history of the church 
from its commencement, giving a 
lengthy account of the conversion of 
the Queen to Christianity, and the 
reasons that had disposed her to build 
this house of prayer. ‘‘According ~ 
to the custom of the ancestors,’’ 
said he, ‘‘every sovereign in Mada- 
gascar has, at the beginning of his 
or her reign, either built a new 
house within the palace enclosure, or 
altered and improved one already in 
existence ; but when Queen Ranava- 
lona came to the throne, the words of 
Christ, in Mat. vi. 33, entered into her 
heart :—‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you,’ 
and this stone house of prayer to God 
is the first building the Queen has 
erected within the precincts of the 
palace.’’ He then publicly thanked 
all who had taken part in the erection 
of the building, remembering espe- 
cially Mr. Pool who had superin- 
tended it, and not forgetting the 
lowest labourers. Two services were 
held on this the first day of the 
church’s opening; and, during the 
following fortnight, all public business 
being stopped, a service was held 
every day, the nine city churches and 
districts, and other districts not in 
connection with any city church, each 
having a day for worship in this new 
and handsome building. 

It may be appropriate here to give 
a translation of the document placed 
beneath the foundation stone of the 
building some eleven or twelve years 
ago :— 

han eacess the power of God and 
the grace of Jesus Christ the Lord, 
I, Ranavalomanjaka, Queen of Mada- 
gascar, built this stone house, com- 
menced 2oth July, in the year of the 
Lord Jesus Christ 1869, to be a house 
of prayer, and a place where God, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, shall 
be both praised and served, according 
to the instruction of Holy Scripture, 
through the mediatorship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who died on account of 
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man’s sin, and rose again, and Who 
is the righteousness and salvation of 
all who love and trust Him. This 
house, therefore, built by me to be a 
house of prayer, shall never be demol- 
ished by any sovereign coming after 
me, for if he demolish this house of 
prayer to God, then is he not king of 
_ this my country Madagascar. And 
to this do I attach my signature and 
the seal of my kingdom.’’ 

THE REVISION OF THE MALA- 
GASY BIBLE.—Since the last publi- 
cation of the ANNUAL, great progress 
has been made in the work of revising 
_the Malagasy Bible. At the close of 
1878, the only portions completed 
were the books of Genesis and Exo- 
dus, and the Gospel by Matthew. 
At the present time there are finished 
the whole of the Pentateuch and 
Psalms in the Old Testament, and 
Matthew to Hebrews in the New. In 
addition to this, however, the Rev. 
W. E. Cousins, principal revisor, has, 
in his preliminary revision, completed 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and also 
the remaining books of the New 
Testament. 

Several changes have taken place 
in the representation of the various 
societies composing the Revision 
Committee, some of the delegates 
having returned to England, and 
others having taken their places. The 
following are at present serving on the 
Committee:- Rev. W. E. Cousins, 
B. and F. B. S.; Revs. G. Cousins, 
ie jukes, H. W. Grainge, L..M.'S.’; 
Mr. Clark, F. F.M. A.; Bp. Kestell- 
Cornish, S. P. G:; Revs. L. Dahle, 
and M. Borgen, N. M.S. 

MEETINGS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION.—The_ twenty-first 
meeting of this Union was held in 
the memorial church at Ampamari- 
nana on the 15th January, 1879. 
The Rev. P. G. Peake occupied the 
chair. In an earnest address the 
chairman took occasion to _ point 
out some of the more prominent 
defects and faults in the work and 
life of the churches, and urged 
upon pastors, preachers, and church 
officers the need for more watch- 
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ful care and energetic labour in 
the service of the Master. A most 
vigorous and animated paper on 
‘‘The aims of the preacher, and how 
to secure them,’’ by Mr. S. Clemes, 
was followed by some _ thoughtful 
remarks by Rainibao, the native pas- 
tor of the church at Analakely, in 
which he pleaded strongly for regular 
and systematic instruction of the 
adult members of the congregations 
in reading and scripture knowledge. 

An interesting feature of the twen- 
ty-second meeting of the Union held 
July 17, 1879, in the church at Anka- 
dibevava, was the presence of the two 
members of the deputation fromthe So- 
ciety of Friends in England,—Messrs. 
I. Sharp and L. Kitching. Their 
few but affectionate words of greet- 
ing to the assembly, spoken in the 
mother-tongue, and translated by 
Mr. Clemes, were listened to with 
great attention. The report read 
by Rev. H. W. Grainge, the secre- 
tary, contained extracts from letters 
received from the various evangelists 
supported by the native missionary 
society. These extracts shewed that, 
while the evangelists had many dif- 
ficulties to contend with and discou- 
ragements to bear, owing to the 
gross immorality of the people, and 
their credulous and superstitious cha- 
racter, and the lamentable prevalence 
of spirit-drinking, they yet had been 
able to effect some good, and had 
made steady if slow progress in 
establishing schools, and building up 
in the faith the few converts they 
had been able to gather round them. 
A lengthy and appropriate address 
by Rev. C. F. Moss, bearing upon 
the terrible epidemic which had car- 
ried terror and death into thousands 
of homes, and’ indicating the most 
suitable means for checking its ad- 
vance, occupied the rest of the 
meeting. 

The twenty-third meeting was held 
on January 15th, 1880, in the church 
at Amparibe, under the presidency of 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins. Mr. I 
Sharp again addressed the assembly, 
and the earnest words he spoke will 
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be long remembered by the people. 
The report of the missionary society 
contained the gratifying intelligence 
that the society, so far from being 
in debt or in want of funds, had 
a balance of $1000 in hand. The 
secretary, however, felt called upon to 
express the anxiety and disappoint- 
ment of the committee of manage- 
ment at the reluctance of thoroughly 
well-qualified and suitable young men 
to offer for evangelistic work amongst 
the distant tribes. The Rev. J. Wills 
gave a graphic account of his journey 
to the S. E. coast, and spoke most 
encouragingly of the results of the 
work of the society’s evangelists in 
that part of the island. An interesting 
paper was also read by Rainijesy, 
the pastor of the Faravohitra church. 

The twenty-fourth meeting of the 
Union was held at Amparibe, July 
15th, 1880. The Rev. W. E. Cousins 
again occupied the chair. In his 
opening address the chairman drew 
the attention of the assembly to the 
manifest lack of decorum and rever- 
ent order in the conduct of service 
in some of the churches, and to the 
neglected and dirty condition of many 
of the buildings. The subject was also 
developed at length in a paper by 
Ratsiarovana, the native pastor of 
the church at Avaratr’ Andohalo, 
on ‘‘The honour due to the worship 
of God.’’ This paper gave rise 
to an animated discussion, and it 
seemed to be the unanimous feeling 
of the meeting that general improve- 
ment in this respect was much 
needed in many of the churches. 
Raobelina, a student from the L. M.S. 
College, who had been accepted by 
the “missionary society for evange- 
listic work: at Ankavandra, in an 
address evincing much devotion and 
ardour, bade farewell to the meeting 
before leaving for his appointed 
sphere of labour. 

The twenty-fifth meeting again 
assembled in the large and commo- 
dious church at Amparibe, on January 
15th, 1881, under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. C. F. Moss. After the 
chairman’s address, a vigorous paper, 
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marked by much shrewd observation 
and racy illustration, was read by the 
Rev. J. A. Houlder, on ‘The hin- 
drances to the progress of the Gospel 
in Madagascar.’’ The paper elicited 
a warm and valuable discussion. A 
well-written paper was also read by 
Andrianaivoravelona, the native pas- . 
tor of the church at Ampamarinana, 
on ‘‘The appearance of irregular and 
improper methods in the management 
of church affairs.’ A rousing dis- 
cussion ensued. 

The Rev. C. F. Moss again presi- 
ded at the twenty-sixth meeting of 
the Union held July 14th, 1881, in the 
church at Avaratr’ Andohalo. . The 
chairman’s remarks bore chiefly upon 
the necessity for care and watchful- 
ness in little things. He urged the 
importance of attention in little things 
in order to growth in_ personal 
holiness, and the successful adminis- 
tration of church affairs, and devel- 
opment of a healthy church life, 
After the reading of the usual report 
by Mr. Clark, Andriambelo, the native 
pastor of the Amparibe church, gave 
a very useful paper on ‘‘The care of 
church buildings, and the business 
connected therewith.’’ Another paper 
was also read by Mr. S. Clemes, 
on ‘‘The duty of the church to preach 
the gospel to all classes, whether 
church-goers or not.’’ The paper 
was received with marked interest 
and attention, and elicited some 
stirring speeches from several of the 
representatives present. . 





EDUCATIONAL. L. M.S. NEw 
COLLEGE.—The new College build- 
ing at Faravohitra, which has been 
erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. Pool, was formally opened 
on January 18th of the present 
year. A large concourse of people 
assembled in the theatre of the 
new building, including the Prime 
Minister, many of the chief officers 
of state, Europeans, and the old and 
present students of the college, to- 
gether with representatives of the 
various churches, to witness or take 
part in the opening services. After 
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reading and prayer, the Rev. C. F. 
Moss, chairman, gave a short ad- 
dress, alluding to the progress of 
knowledge and of the gospel in the 
island during the reign of the present 
Queen, and giving expression to the 
continued interest the Directors of 
the Society take in the work that is 
being carried on in the country. The 
hasina (customary tribute of respect 
to the Queen) was then presented, 
after which Rainilaiarivony, the Prime 
Minister, rose to address the meeting. 
He first gave the message from the 
Queen, and then, addressing himself 
_to the students, urged them to in- 
creased exertion and diligence in their 
studies. ‘‘For,’’ said he, quoting 
native proverbs, ‘‘The sweet is within 
the bitter,’’ and ‘‘To catch locusts 
you must bend down.’’ A hymn was 
then sung, after which the Rev. G. 
Cousins gave a history of the College 
from its commencement to the present 
time. The Rev. C. Jukes then of- 
fered the dedicatory prayer, after 
which the Rev. W. E. Cousins read 
a paper on Education, showing what 
had been accomplished in this direc- 
tion, but the chief aim of which was 


to stimulate the people to greater’ 


and yet greater efforts in the attain- 
ment of knowledge and civilization, 
affording amusement, as well as mat- 
ter for cogitation, by drawing a 
picture of the country as it appears 
to him sometimes from a prospective 
point of view, in which railroads, mills, 
etc., rise into vision. After prayer 
and a hymn the benediction was 
pronounced, when the proceedings 
were brought to a close. The Col- 
lege has now begun a new era of its 
existence, and, with the ample ac- 
commodation which the new building 
provides, is calculated to become a 
greater power for good in the country 
than it has even been in the past. 
REOPENING OF THE FRIENDS’ 
Boys’ SCHOOL AT AMBOHIJATOVO. 
—These premises which were origin- 
ally opened in Feb. 1870, have long 
been quite inadequate for the 
required purpose, and, in the year 
1879, very extensive external altera- 
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tions were|commenced, which were 
not completed until June, 1881. 
The alterations and enlargements, 
which amount almost to an entire 
rebuilding, were designed by Mr. W. 
Johnson, the late Head Master of the 
school; and were carried out under 
his constant inspection and superin- 
tendence. The buildings are of a tho- 
roughly substantial character, and are 
among the handsomest in the town, 
being seen to special advantage as 
the city is approached from the east. 

The formal opening took place on 
July 15, when there was a large and 
representative gathering, including 
the Prime Minister and many of the 
leading officers, most of the town 
pastors, and a large number of the 
present and former pupils. Besides 
the Friends a considerable number 
of the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society and the Norwe- 
gian Missionary Society accepted 
invitations to be present. Mr. W. 
Johnson, who was leaving the same 
afternoon for England, presided. He, 
Mr. H. E. Clark, Mr. S. Clemes, 
Mr. H. F. Standing (F. F. M. A.); 
Rev. W. E. Cousins, E. H. Stribling, 
J. Peill (L. M.S.) ; and Dr. Borchgre- 
vink (N. M.S.) took part in the 
proceedings. The Prime Minister also 
gave a characteristic address, speak- 
ing most highly of the education 
given at Ambohiyatovo, and adding 
words of encouragement to the pre- 
sent pupils to be diligent in their 
acquisition of knowledge. Rasoa- 
manana, the head Malagasy teacher, 
also spoke on behalf of his fellow- 
teachers and the scholars. 

In connection with the opening 
the Friends, on the evening of July 7, 
entertained to tea in the new build- 
ings nearly the whole of the members 
of the L. M.S. and N. M.S. residing 
in the Capital and neighbourhood, and 
a most enjoyable social evening was 
spent. An additional interest was 
afforded by the presence of Admiral 
W. Gore Jones, C. B., and four officers 
of his suite; they being at that time 
in the Capital as a special embassy 
from the Queen of England to the 
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Queen of Madagascar. They warmly 
accepted the invitation of the Friends 
to be present. T. C. Pakenham, Esq., 
the English consul for Madagascar, 
had also accepted an invitation, but 
was unexpectedly prevented from 
coming. 

REOPENING OF THE MEDICAL 
MISSION AT ANALAKELY.—We are 
glad to say that the Medical 
Mission at Analakely, which had 
been closed so long, has_ been 
recommenced. The hospital was 
formally opened Oct. 18, 1880, by 
a simple religious service, at which 
the missionaries and town pastors 
were well represented, several of the 
European doctors being also present. 
The mission, under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr. Fox,-M.R.C.S., 
is, we are happy to say, in a pros- 
perous condition, and doing a good 
and great service. 





ANOTHER event worthy of mention 
is the visit to Madagascar paid by 
Mr. Isaac Sharp, accornpanied by 
Mr. Langley Kitching, in the course 
of a journey for which they had the 
sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends. They arrived 
in Madagascar in June, 1879, from 
South Africa, where they had remain- 
ed for a period of eighteen months. 
After their arrival in Madagascar 
they paid visits of an evangelistic 
character to various parts of the 
country,—to Ambohimanga (the chief 
town of the Tanala); to Ihosy (a 
Hova military station among the 
Bara); and to the majority of the 
mission stations occupied by the 
representatives of the London and 
Norwegian Missionary Societies. 
They also made a lengthy tour in 
the district specially under the care 
of the missionaries of the F. F. M. A. 

This visit of our friends to Mada- 
gascar is one that will long be re- 
membered with pleasure and thank- 
fulness both by the missionaries and 
the native Christians. Mr. Kitching 
stayed in the island only about six 
months, but Mr. Sharp prolonged his 
visit to somewhat over a year, after 
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which he left for Australia, there to 
continue his evangelistic labours. We 
are glad to be able to say that a 
letter which has recently been re- 
ceived from Queensland informs us 
that Mr. Sharp is still vigorously 
prosecuting his mission in that part 
of the world. 





LITERARY.—SINCE the last 
publication of the ANNUAL, there 
has appeared a_ very _ interesting 


and valuable book on Madagascar, 
entitled ‘‘The Great African Island,”’ 
by the. Rev.« J. Sibree;4FeR.Grsq 
formerly editor of this magazine. 
We do not hesitate to pronounce 
this book to be the best and most 
reliable that has yet appeared’ in 
the English language on this great 
island. Several works have_ been 
written at different periods, and by 
various authors, upon the same sub- 
ject, some of which, while containing 
a modicum of truth, owe their exis- 
tence, toa great extent, to the ima- 
gination of the writers. A few facts 
and much fancy are the materials out 
of which they have been constructed. 
It is amusing to see the pretentious 
titles of some of these works, which, 
as Mr. Sibree says, ‘‘lead one to 
expect much valuable information,”’’ 
but which, nevertheless, contain most 
unreliable and fantastic descriptions 
of the country and its people. To 
those who know the Malagasy the 
following appears to be almost a 
burlesque on their character :— ‘‘The 
Malagasy retain the first incorrupt 
innocence of man,’’ and are ‘a 
people approaching in some degree 
neere Adam, naked without guilt, 
and innocent, not by a forc’t vertue, 
but by ignorance of evill, and the 
creatures as innocent and serviceable 
to man as they were before his 
transgression.’’ There are, however, 
a few publications which, on the 
whole, may be regarded as reliable, 
but which, nevertheless, contain in- 
formation on some subjects which is 
of a very doubtful, or even positively 
erroneous, character. Mr. Sibree has 
had advantages of gaining trust- 
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worthy information which no other 
writer on Madagascar has enjoy- 
ed. His long residence in the 
island, his acquaintance with the 
language of the natives, his ac- 
cess to all previously written works 
on the subject (more especially to 
the four numbers of this magazine 
already published), and his experience 
in different parts of the country, have 
enabled him to produce a book which, 
for accuracy of detail, is far superior 
to any other hitherto published. To 
any one wishful to gain a general but 
correct knowledge of Madagascar, 
so far as at present can be had, we 
would recommend the perusal of this 
work of Mr. Sibree’s. We say ‘‘so 
far as at present can be had;’’ for 
Madagascar is yet a comparatively 
little-known country. A great part 
of it is still unexplored, as even its 
most recent maps show. Its botanical 
treasures, its geological features, its 
tribal divisions and peculiarities, etc., 
have not, by any means, been fully 
brought to light ; and as we read Mr. 
Sibree’s book, the feeling that we are 
impressed with is that we yet know but 
little of the ‘‘Great African Island.’’ 

One of the most important questions 
with which Mr. Sibree deals is the 
origin of the Malagasy people. It 
needs no long residence in the island, 
or intimate acquaintance with the 
people, to enable one to discover /wo 
distinct race elements amongst the 
Malagasy. The Hova are the repre- 
sentatives of the one; all the other 
tribes, comprising Sakalava, Tanala, 
etc., are the representatives of the 
other. That the Hova are of Malayan 
origin there can be no reasonable 
doubt, the resemblances between the 
two peoples being of so striking a 
character as to allow of but this one 
interpretation. Not only do the lan- 
guages of the two peoples point to 
oneness of origin, but their physical, 
mental, and moral traits are also 
closely identical. The description 
which Mr. Wallace gives of the 
characteristics of thé Malays in his 
Malay Archipelago might be taken 
almost 27 foto as applicable to the 
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Hova. But of the origin of the non- 
Hova tribes we cannot speak so posi- 
tively. Mr. Sibree supposes that the 
substantial unity of the language 
spoken by the various tribes through- 
out the island, Hova and non-Hova, 
probably points, if not to a common 
origin, at least to a common region 
from which all the tribes came; 
and he thinks it not improbable 
that ‘‘fwo races are represented, 
ONE Cs. closely connected with 
the inhabitants of Eastern Poly- 
nesia;’’ the other ‘‘allied to the 
Melanesian tribes inhabiting western 
Polynesia.’’ This theory seems to 
us far-fetched, and, with the excep- 
tion of the argument of the oneness 
of language throughout the island, 
unsupported by evidence. We are 
inclined to think that the Sakalava, 
Betsimisaraka, etc., are not only 
radically distinct in origin from the 
Hova, but are also from an entirely 
distinct region,—that they are, indeed, 
from Africa. The fact of Madagascar 
being so near to the African conti- 
nent (though not of itself sufficient 
to disprove Mr. Sibree’s theory) isa 
point that ought surely to have some 
weight in an investigation into the 
origin of the people, especially when 
there are so many similarities found 
to exist between some of the tribes 
in Madagascar and those of the 
adjacent continent. Mr. Sibree him- 
self acknowledges that the features 
of some of the Malagasy ‘‘have some 
approximation to what are considered 
as typical African features,—broad 
nostrils, somewhat prognathous in 
profile, and thick lips.”? We may 
say that Dr. Hildebrandt, the able 
naturalist who recently died here, 
was absolutely convinced that all the 
tribes of Malagasy, except the Hova, 
were of African descent. He had 
travelled for many years in Eastern 
Africa, had become well acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the 
various tribes, had taken many cra- 
nial and other physicalmeasurements, 
and had had opportunities which 
few possess of comparing the people 
of Madagascar with those on the 
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adjoining continent, and his firm 
conviction was that the non-Hova 
Malagasy tribes were essentially one 
with those of Eastern Africa. His 
explanation of the phenomenon of the 
oneness of the language spoken 
throughout the country was, that the 
Africans who came here (probably 
warriors) took Hova women to be 
their wives, and that their children, 
as was natural, learned to speak the 
language of the mothers ; for it must 
be remembered that the Hova have 
not been the dominant tribe in 
the island for many generations 
back. 

Then again, who were the Va- 
zimba? From native tradition we 
gather that the Vazimba were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the central 
parts of the island. Now it seems 
the word ‘‘Vazimba’’ is an African 
name* (ofatribe?). Is it possible, 
therefore, that these Vazimba were 
the descendants or representatives 
of the people who crossed over to 
Madagascar from the African conti- 
nent, and who (not to be found as a 
distinct race to the present day in 
some distant and little-known part of 
the island, as native belief asserts) 
were the ancestors of the present 
non-Hova inhabitants? These, and 
other interesting questions connect- 
ed with Malagasy ethnology, are, 
however, still involved in great 
obscurity, and as yet we can do no 
more than theorise. 

The only complaint we have to 
find with Mr. Sibree’s book is the 
meagreness of its chapters on the 
natural history of the island. We 
know that the book is chiefly intended 
for the general reader, and that its 
pages are too limited to allow of any 
lengthy descriptions of birds, plants, 
etc., found in the country; yet we 
cannot but think that it would have 
been more complete had Mr. Sibree 
given us more information on this sub- 
ject, or even had he given us, in the 
form of an appendix somewhat simi- 
lar to that in his ‘‘Madagascar and 


* The information came from Dr. Hildebrandt. 
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its people,’’ a list of the more com- 
mon forms of the fauna and flora 
found in the island. On the whole, 
however, we congratulate Mr. Sibree 
on the many excellencies of his book, 
and warmly recommend it to those 
who are desirous of gaining a general 
but correct knowledge of ‘‘The 
Great African Island.”’ 





The following are a few of the’ 
more important publications which 
have been issued by the L.M.S. 
printing office in Antananarivo 

TEN YEARS’ REVIEW OF MISSION 
WORK IN MADAGASCAR.  1870- 
1880.—Prepared by Rev. B. Briggs, 
Secretary of the Imerina District 
Committee. 

This book has been prepared and 
issued in accordance with a regu- 
lation of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, requiring a decennial review of 
the work carried on by its agents ‘in 
its various fields of labour. The 
present volume contains over 300 
pages, and gives a history of the 
mission in Madagascar from 1870 to 
1880. <A portion of it is devoted to 
an account of mission work carried on 
in connection with other Societies. 
This adds to its completeness, as 
thus a view may be gained of the 
entire field occupied by European 
missionaries in this large island. 
The feeling left upon one’s mind 
after reading this volume is one of 
encouragement and hope. What 
great changes have occurred and 
real progress been made since the 
last review was written, is manifest to 
all who, by the aid of these pages, 
compare the present condition of the 
people with that of ten years ago. 
The reforms with regard to the 
administration of law, the changes in 
respect to the army, the improvement 
in the style of houses, the advance of 
public opinion in various questions of 
a social character, the progress in 
educational and religious matters that 
have taken. place within the last 
decade, are both surprizing and en- 
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couraging. Allthese, as well as other 
subjects of interest, especially such as 
have a direct bearing on, or have been 
influenced by, the labours of the mis- 
sionaries, are detailed in this review. 
Matters of a more discouraging cha- 
racter are also faithfully depicted, for 
instance, slavery, fhe disgrace of 
Malagasy Christianity ; the decidedly 
low tone of spiritual life found in the 
churches, etc. On the whole, this 
well-prepared and carefully-written 
volume may be taken as containing 
an impartial and faithful review of 
the history of the church in Mada- 
gascar, and of the political and other 
events that have taken place in the 
country, directly or indirectly trace- 
able to educational and religious 
work, from the year 1870 to the 
present time. 

FIHIRANA HIDERANA AN’ AN- 
DRIAMANITRA. Published at the 
feet. ©. Press. 

This is a hymn book for the native 
churches.- It comprises 247 hymns, 
the selection of which was made by a 
committee appointed for the purpose. 
Many of the hymns, especially those 
that have been in common use for 
years past, and have become hal- 
lowed by sacred associations, have 
been reprinted from the former book ; 
others appear here for the first time, 
and are either original compositions 
or renderings of well-known English 
hymns. While much still remains to 
be done in Malagasy hymnology, yet 
this present selection must be ac- 
knowledged to be a great step in 
advance of any hitherto published. 

Other works published at the 
L. M.S. Press but which we cannot 
notice in detail are : 

TIONA ELA sy VAoO. A _ tune 
book compiled by Messrs. Richardson 
and Price, and meant to be a com- 
panion to the new hymn book. 

HEVI-TENY AMY NY JENESISY. A 
commentary on Genesis, written by 
oeeemev. C.F. Moss. _ 

HEVI-TENY AMY NY KORINTIANA 
I. A commentary on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, written by the 
Rev. J. Pearse. 
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HEVI-TENY AMY Ny Timoty I. 
A commentary on the First Epistle to 
Timothy, written by the Rev. J. A. 
Houlder. 
ETHICS. 
C. F. Moss. 
TANTARANY ENGLANDA. History 
of England by the Rev. J. A. Houlder. 


Also written by the Rev. 





The following are among the prin- 
cipal publications that have issued 
from the F. F. M.A. press during 
the last three years :— 

REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE 
FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSO- 
CIATION IN MADAGASCAR, FROM 
1867-1880.—This publication, contain- 
ing about 100 pp., has been prepared 
by Mr. W. Johnson, Secretary of the 
F.F.M.A. Committee in Madagascar. 
Its chief aim, as its title signifies, is to 
give an account of the work that has 
been carried on in the island by the 
agents of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association since the commencement 
of their mission in 1867. Some account 
of the political, social, and other 
changes that have occurred in the 
country since that date are, however, 
also given ; as well as a brief sketch 
of the work of other missionary socie- 
ties having representatives in the 
island. It must be cheering to all 
who have an interest in the cause 
of missions, but more especially to 
the friends and supporters of the 
F. F. M. A., to hear of the remarkable 
success that has attended the labours 
of the missionaries in connection with 
this society. In many things (in 
elementary education more especially 
perhaps) the success has been far 
greater than might fairly have been 
anticipated ; the two town schools— 
the boys’ school at Ambohijatovo, 
and the girls’ school at Faravohitra— 
being now among the most important 
educational institutions in the island. 
The book is written in a clear and 
interesting style, and the three maps 
—one of the entire island, a second 
shewing the various districts in the 
central provinces occupied by the 
Be iva A. ands E.-M.:'S.,: and the 
third representing the district under 
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the care of the Friends—drawn by 
Mr. Johnson, and lithographed by the 
native employés at the F. F. M.A. 
printing office, greatly enhance the 
value of the book. 

Puysics.—This is a small book on 
elementary physics written by Mr. 
Clemes. It is a valuable addition to 
the, as yet, few elementary science 
books in the Malagasy language. It 
contains 120 pp., and is accompanied 
by numerous illustrations drawn and 
lithographed by the natives. 

TANTARANY ~MOSESY SY JOSOA 
(History of Moses and Joshua), by 
Mr. H. E. Clark.—This book compri- 
ses nearly 200 pp., and is likely to 
prove a useful and interesting addi- 
tion to Malagasy Biblical literature. 





OBITUARY.—Rev. Robert Toy. 
Died April, 19th, 1880,, on board 
R. M. S. ‘“‘Grantully Castle,’’ on his 
voyage home from Madagascar, 
aged 46. 

Mr. Toy came out to Madagascar 
in 1862, and was in charge of the 
Ambohipotsy district from its forma- 
tion until his return to England on 
sick-leave in 1870. In 1869 he was 
appointed to the L. M. S. College ; and 
when, after a furlough of three years, 
he a second time came out to Mada- 
gascar, it was to resume work at the 
College. Notwithstanding physical 
weakness he bravely and earnestly 
laboured in connection with that 
institution untillaid low by the disease 
which caused his death. He also 
had the partial oversight of the Fara- 
vohitra district for nearly four years. 
Mr. Toy wrote several books in the 
vernacular, which proved valuable 
additions to the literature of the 
island. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


Dr. I. M. Hildebrandt. We have 
also to record the death of Dr. 
I. M. Hildebrandt, which occurred 
on the 29th of May of the present 
year (1881). Dr. Hildebrandt had 
not been in Madagascar more than 
about twelve months, but in that 
time had secured the respect of 
all who came in contact with him. 
Mr. Borgen, ofthe Norwegian Mission, 
has supplied us with the following 
information relative to Dr. Hilde - 
brandt: ‘‘He was a naturalist and 
Doctor of Philosophy, the son of a 
painter in Diisseldorf. About nine 
years ago he left his native country 
for Africa, in the eastern parts of 
which he made explorations for a 
period of seven years. He then 
returned to Germany in consequence 
of ill-health, brought about by his 
varied travels. In 1880 he again 
left Germany, but this time for Mada- 
gascar, in order to gain what infor-. 
mation he could respecting the death 
(or murder) of Dr. Rutenberg; but 
also, and more especially, to make 
scientific explorations in the island. 
He arrived in Antananarivo in a very 
shattered state of health on the 
23rd June, 1850. When he had 
improved somewhat in health, he 
visited Fianarantsoa and other places. 
After a short stay in Betsileo, he 
returned to Antananarivo, but his 
health seriously broke down again. 
From this last attack he never recov- 
ered; he died on the 29th May of 
the present year, and was interred at 
Ambatovinaky the following day, on 
which occasion a large number of 
Europeans met to pay their respects 
to the memory of the able and much- 
respected naturalist and traveller.’’ 











